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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


The “Boston University Year Book’ for 
1875 is just published, and furnishes a new 
protest against that theory of the newspapers 
—and especially of the better educated editors 
—that new institutions of learning are useless, 
and that the only way is to build upon the old 
ones. But suppose the old ones refuse to be 
built upon, what then? Asa matter of fact, 
no older institutions in America have done 
more for higher education within the last doz- 
en years than Michigan and Cornell Universi- 
ties. Simply from the fact that they were 
new, they dared to try experiments; and their 
influence on older institutions has been very 
great. But there are other experiments yet 
to be tried; only the new institutions, it seems, 
will try some of these. If they succeed, the 
new institutions will by that one step have 
placed themselves far before the old ones, on 
those particular points. 

The mere multiplication of sectarian col- 
leges does ordinarily no good to higher educa- 
tion. Tufts College, for instance, from the 
point of view of higher education, had no rea- 
son for existence; its motive was professedly 
denominational. But if it had done as many 
of us hoped it would, and had admitted women 
as well as men, it would have had an interest 
for multitudes are not Universalists. 
Now comes Boston University and chooses the 
better part; as a merely Methodist college, it 
would interest Methodists only; and would 
seem, as Tufts College seemed, quite super- 
fluous within three miles of Harvard. But, by 
boldly planting itself on two important princi- 
ples which Harvard rejects, it is as interesting 
to the friends of higher education as if there 
were no Harvard in the world. 

The first of these principles is joint-educa- 
tion. This is a fundamental principle of 
Boston University as of the other Methodist 
institutions, —Wesleyan and Syracuse Univer- 
sities and the large academy at East Green- 
wich. In this second year of the Boston Uni- 
versity, out of 478 pupils, 376 are young men 
and 102 young women. In the Medical School 
there are 52, in the Scliool of Oratory 26, in 
the two undergraduate classes (College of Lib- 
eral Arts) 17; in the College of Music, 10; in 
the School of Theology, 1. 
repetitions, make 102 young women pursuing 
studies for which most of them would have 
been obliged, a few years since, to go out of 
New England. 

Of the seventeen young women in the under 
graduate course, six are in the Sophomore 
class, and ten in the Freshman, showing a 
gratifying increase. Only two regular classes 
have as yet entered; but one young woman 
appears under the head of ‘Special Course.”’ 
Four are from New Hampshire; one each from 
Maine, Rhode Island and New York, and the 
rest from Massachusetts. All of these have 
passed a preliminary examination on the av- 
erage requirements of New England Colleges, 
including Algebra, Geometry, Virgil, Homer, 
and writing Greek with the accents,—a thing not 
required at Harvard, in my day. The Sopho- 
more class read during the year the best and 
hardest Greek and Latin—Plato, Aschylus 
and Thucydides, with Cicero and Tacitus. 
They study French and German; Rhetoric 
and English Composition; Analytic Geometry 
and Physics ;- the latter being pursued at the 
Institute of Technology, under direction of its 
Professors. In presence of such a curriculum, 
—tested, no doubt, by the necessary written 
examinations—the ‘‘Harvard Examinations 
for Women” look rather unimportant. 

To those who would gladly see Boston hold 
to its old intellectual traditions, it is pleasant 
to see such well-known names as those of 
Channing, Emerson and Sumner, among the 
pupils from Boston and vicinity. The great- 
est honor attaches, however, to those who 
have come from the greatest distance to avail 
themselves of what is by far the greatest edu- 
cational opportunity yet opened to the young 
women of New England. Indeed I must think 
that neither of the promised colleges for wo- 
men—Smith or Wellesley—is likely to offer, 
in quantity or quality of higher intellectual 
training, what Boston now offers. 

And here comes in the other great princi- 
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ple, apart from Co-Education, that Boston | 
University is trying. Unlike almost all Amer- 
ican colleges, unlike Oxford and Cambridge, 
but like the Scotch and German universities, 
this new institution builds no dormitories and 
assumes no responsibility for the daily life of 
its pupils. By establishing itself in a city al- 
ready provided with countless boarding-hous- 
es, it escapes all this; and it also finds ready, 
made the libraries, the galleries and the scien- 
tific collections which other colleges have to 
create for themselves. No college library in 
America equals the Boston Public Library; 
few scientific collections can be compared to | 
that of the Boston Natural History Society. 
The question will perhaps always remain 
open; which is better for study, the country 
or the city. For preparatory schools, I should 
say, the country, but, for maturing intellect, 
the mere residence in a city like Boston, for 
purposes of study, is a first step towards liber- 
al education. I can see no disadvantage, ex- 
cept the loss of some of that esprit de corps, or 
class feeling, which after all belongs, in any 
case, rather to a school than to a university; 
and which is undoubtedly disappearing fast at 
Harvard, as numbers increase and university 
methods prevail. 

It seems to me that in these two directions, 
Boston University is solving very important 
problems and with great success. The rapid 
and triumphant progress of its law-school, 
which now numbers almost as many pupils as 
that of Harvard, and has three times as many 
Professors, is only a prelude, I suspect, to 
great numerical success in all departments. 
It is to be noted, also, that the total absence 
of theological discriminations in the selection 
of the law professors,—and the choice of a 
man of liberal religious opinions, like Mr. J. 
T. Fields, for lectures on English Literature, 
in the College of Liberal Arts,—seem to indi- 
cate that sectarianism is to be reduced to a 
minimum in this Methodist institution. This 
tends to remove a great solicitude, which some 
of us have entertained. The courageous pro- 
ject of enlisting the National Universities of 
Athens and of Rome in the plans of this in- 
stitution, so that students of Boston Universi- 
ty can continue their studies in either of those 
cities without charge, looks in the same direc- 
tion—that of the broadest liberality. 

It is certainly a sign of hope when we see a 
great denominational enterprise like this, on 
the one side—and a great non-denominational 
and secular institution like Cornell Universi- 
ty, on the other—both placing themselves in 
the very front of educational progress, and 
both accepting Co-Education as their basis. 

?. W. H. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. SEVERANCE. 


A Complimentary Reception was given 
April 24th, 1875, to Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, at the rooms of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

For many years notable men have been the 
recipients of all manner of complimentary 
honors, but until very recently women have 
attained success in various ways, without any 
public recognition of their services. ‘‘Honor 
to whom honor is due,’’ regardless of sex, is 
beginning to be the rule of our social life; 
consequently, when it had been announced 
that the members of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club intended to give a farewell lunch 
and reception to the honored ex-President of 
the organization, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 
on Saturday afternoon, her loyal and devoted 
friends rallied, until the parlors of the Club 
were filled to overflowing; and a more de- 
lightful company it is seldom our privilege to 
meet. 

Early on Saturday morning the efficient la- 
dies of the decorating committee began their 
labors, and long before the hour appointed, 
every nook and corner blossomed with rare 
and beautiful flowers. Vines drooped grace- 
fully over the door-ways, and, from the chan- 
deliers, roses and violets nodded everywhere, 
while the tables held rare bouquets, to which 
the members of the club added their personal 
gifts as they came in, until Mrs. Severance 
herself was laden like a prima donna. 

The first thing in the order of exercises was 
an ample and excellent lunch, after which 
Mrs. Howe, the President, in her usual happy 
manner called on Mrs. Edna Cheney to per- 
form a duty assigned her. Mrs. Cheney re- 
sponded by presenting to Mrs. Severance, in 
a pleasant little speech and on behalf of the 
Club, a complete edition of Charles Sumner’s 
works, beautifully bound, making the remark 
in closing, that Mrs. Severance would no 
doubt find in them, as others did, a philosophy 
of justice that would cover the case of wo- 
man’s position under government, as it did 
that of the negro. 

Mrs. Severance, sitting beside the central 
table on which lay the flower-crowned vol- 
umes, responded with great emotion, but 
briefly, being utterly unprepared, as she says, 





for this unexpected demonstration. She allud- 


ed to the long years of Club life, as ‘‘a fellow- 
ship without a flaw.” She said, that as 
Emerson in his preface to ‘‘Parnassus” speaks 
of some omitted poems as “having a wealth 
of truth which should have created melody 
for them,’ so, in her heart, there had been 
a wealth of love toward them, which should 
have created its own audible melody. She 
trusted it had made itself somewhat known in 
her life with them. 

Tears stood in many eyes, and the feeling of 
the hour grew painful, until the clear, soft 
voice of Lucy Stone, came from a far corner 
and cheered every hearer. ‘‘We should re- 
joice,”’ she said, ‘that our dear friend can 
get away from this dreadful climate, and re- 
joice also, that we, out of our riches and 
abundance of good women and active work- 
ers, can send one so superior, as a mission- 
ary to California.” 

William Lloyd Garrison alluded, in a very 
impressive manner, to his early acquaintance 
with the lady and her husband, during the 
anti-slavery struggle, when their beautiful 
home at the West was ever open, and their 
genuine hospitality never to be forgotten. 
Ever, since then, the entire family had been 
dear to him, and he wished them God-speed. 
Mrs. Howe then called for a ‘*Good-bye” 
poem written by Mrs. Woods of Salem, which 
was read by Mrs. Channing, and received with 
applause. 

GOOD-BYE. 
TO MRS, CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE. 

When California’s sunny slope 

Takes from our cold and rugged shore 
Earth’s richest pearl, a grand, true friend, 

Do we not justly scorn her ore? 
When through the coming changeful days 

Ye all shail miss a well-known face, 

Though many come and many go, 

Not one can ever fill her place. 
Material wealth we all resign 

If need be, with a human sigh, 
But “Severance” of another kind 

Touches the heart and dims the eye. 
But still, unselfish, for their good, 

We spare them this much-valued friend, 
And wish it plainly understood 

We do not give, we only lend. 
May golden joys surround her path, 

The softer air renew her power, 
And “good-bye” turn to “welcome home” 

One year from this, our parting hour. 

Miss Stevens, of San Francisco said, ‘‘She 
was very proud to welcome Mrs. Severance, 
and the people of that state would not willing- 
ly let her return to Boston. 

Mrs. Livermore uttered some kind regrets 
in her usual forcible manner, but rejoiced that 
we were beginning to send some of our many 
able and excellent women to the West. 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley, of Washington, defend- 
ed the climate of his old home, and mingled 
his regrets with congratulations. 

Mr. Bronson Alcott related his experience 
of kindness and hospitality at the home of 
Mrs. Severance, and spoke a good word for 
the West. He, too, wished them, Mr. and 
Mrs. 8., a hearty ‘‘God Speed.” 

Mrs. Stone asked if a reminiscence would 
be in order, saying that when she was on her 
feet before, she was like the boy who whistled 
She 
then related the story of her first meeting 
with the friends from whom we were so soon 
to part. ‘‘It was years ago,” she said, “‘when 
a fair young woman with a beautiful face, 
came into a public meeting in behalf of Wo- 
man, and read a series of excellent resolutions. 
She had a family of little children then, was 
a devoted wife and mother, but found time to 
work for others. Ishall never forget it,” said 
the speaker, ‘‘and the face I then saw, was 
the one you have here to-day, older, but still 
sweet and gracious.”’ 

Mrs. Howe then read the following verses, 
which she declared were ‘‘very bad indeed, 
and written ina greathurry.’’ After hearing 
them Mr. Garrison moved that they be print- 
ed, and the audience voted for it, unanimous- 
ly: 


in the dark to keep his courage up. 


MRS. HOWE’S POEM. 
Sister, sister, wilt thou leave us? 
Thou who never yet did’st grieve us, 
In our midst a trouble makin 
With thy soon and far forsaking? 
Dost thou find us so unlearnéd 
That thy heart from us is turnéd? 
Boston ways are wilder, thornier 
Than thy distant California? 
Dost thou follow Dress-reforming 
In that land where men are swarming? 
Shall the Chinee, shrewd and bestial, 
Help thee to a flight celestial? 
Tell us, sister, what doth summon 
From our midst the coming woman? 
Why must East to West surrender 
Her who did this club engender? 
Is it that a work so mighty 
Makes the worker faint and flighty? 
In such vision doth she see us 
That her soul is fain to flee us? 
Tis a gift the East is making 
To the land of latest waking. 
’Tis a dove that spreads her pinions 
From our narrow ark’s dominions; 
With a message that we give her 
For each distant plain and river. 
Peace and Love attend her flitting. 
Have they messenger more fitting? 
Spring departing here hath found her. 
Let us hear how Autumn crowned her 
In her work of good beginning, 
Carried with a grace most winning. 
She converts mankind by smiling, 
Sinful souls to good beguiling, 
Lending them her inspiration, 
Filling with serene afflation. 
So, no matter how we missed her, 
We must give away our sister, 
She must tempt the trying distance. 
Ours to offer no resistance. 








Yet doth distance sometimes brighten, 
Yet doth separation highten 

Bonds whose earnest of communion 

Is forgot in daily union. 

And our sister, still appearing, 

Shall from far work help and cheering, 
Still shall shine, a luminary, 

In Love’s skies, that do not vary. 


Much was said of the missionary character 
of Mrs. Severance’s exodus. In the course of 





these remarks, the President suddenly exclaim- 
ed: “Ladies and gentlemen, I have been in- 
spired with a Missionary Hymn. If you are 
willing, I will read it to you, and then we can 
all sing it.’’ 

Consent being given, the President read the 
following stanza: 

IMPROMPTU, 


From Boston’s icy common, 
From Salem's sleepy shore, 
Where Concord’s classic fountains 
Roll down their golden lore. 
From many a frozen meadow, 
From many a snow-girt plain, 
We send her on condition 
That she'll come back again. 


Miss Eastman spoke a few words of regret 
in her fine and easy manner, and alluded jo- 
cosely to a remark of Mr. Severance, who 
had declined to take out a certain young wo- 
man who desired to go to California, contrary 
to his well known gallantry and hospitality. 

Mrs. Howe gave the gentleman achance ‘to 
speak for himself,” which he did by saying 
that they expected to keep open house in Cal- 
ifornia, as they had always done, but they 
should prefer not to have their friends come 
all at once, but in instalments. 

Miss Lucy Larcom, being unprepared, de- 
clined to speak, but expressed simply her re- 
gret at our loss, and her pleasure in being pres- 
ent. 

Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson being called upon 
as “a pious pioneer in dress reform,’’ spoke 
of “the great good Mrs. Severance had done 
as one of the Committee, and also as Presi- 
dent of the Moral Education Society; we 
shall miss her everywhere!” 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody rose, when request- 
ed, and called herself ‘tan old fogy,” but, 
with overflowing eyes, spoke of the rare worth 
and excellence of her friend. Miss Peabody 
soon conquered her emotion, and set the audi- 
ence laughing with tears in their eyes. She 
spoke of the young President of the prospec- 
tive young ‘University of Santa Barbara,” 
ason of Mrs. Severance, the author of ‘Spoons 
in a Wherry,” and other brignt sketches and 
stories, and said it was desirable to have some 
one to do the honors of the Institution, as the 
young man was not married, and she, the 
speaker, was ‘‘very glad to have such a moth- 
er, and such a woman go, to carry on her oth- 
er good works on the Pacific coast.” 

Mrs. Cheney suggested that ‘‘the Club send 
the young man a wife, and that he in return 
permit us to keep his mother.” 

Miss Eastman was no longer surprised that 
Mr. Severance declined to take out young 
women. 

Mrs. Severance said that at the outset she 
was so overpowered by her emotions that she 
could not trust herself to reply to Mrs. Che- 
ney, but as the speakers had followed each 
other in warmer and warmer words, she had 
lost her identity and become so thoroughly 
persuaded that they were painting the por- 
trait of somebody else, that she was not as 
shamefaced, perhaps, as she oughttobe. ‘The 
reminiscences of her dear friends, Lucy Stone 
and others, she recognized, but not the adjec- 
tives. 

Mr. Garrison then called for ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” to be sung standing, and the friends, 
joining hands, sang two verses of the familiar 
This was the most impressive feature 
of the occasion. One saw on all sides the 
faces of eminent men and women. Besides 
those already mentioned we were glad to greet 
Mrs. Louisa Chandler Moulton, Miss Louisa 
M. Alcott, Mrs.A.M. Diaz, Mr.Ivison, the well- 
known New York publisher, with his estima- 
ble wife, who is Mrs. Severance’s only sister, 
and Miss Nora Perry, who would gladly have 
brought a poem in honor of her friend, had 
she been notified of the occasion in advance. 
An enthusiastic member, speaking afterwards 
of theabsence of Dr. Zakrzewska, who could 
not leave her office in season,as she had hoped 
to do, told us that she would gladly have said 
for her, if she had been called upon, what she 
had so often heard the Dr. say, of her hearty 
gratitude and love for Mr. and Mrs. Sever- 
ance, who had received her into their pleas- 
ant home and fellowship, when she had come, 
a stranger from a strange land, not knowing 
our language, to get her diploma for practic- 
ing medicine at the college in Cleveland, the 
only one then open to women, 

A feature of this affair was the evident sur- 
prise with which the recipient accepted her 
honors. Every one felt the far-reaching pow- 
er of a good woman; and the only consolation 
which the co-workers and friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Severance can afford themselves, is the 
fact that our ioss is the decided gain of the 
good people of the Pacific Coast. 

Salem, Muss. 


words. 


K. T. W. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
éntin 

MApAME JANAUSCHECK gave her dramatic 
company $1500 worth of Christmas presents, 

Mrs. Tennyson, the wife of the poet lau- 
reate, has been seriously ill, but is now recov- 
ering. 

Princess Louise is President of the Na- 
tional Society for the improvement of the Ed- 
ucation of Women. 

Mapame Preyer, a famous German pianist 
isnomore. She was pronounced by Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, and Dr. Liszt to be one of 
the most poetical as well as skilful of players, 

Mrs. Joun Jacon Astor has offered two 
prizes of $300 and $200, for proficiency in 
Greek, at the exercises of the Inter-Collegi- 
ate Literary Association. 

Mrs. Carter of Washington, a well-known 
elocutionist, gave an entertainment to the 
convicts in the State Prison at Charlestown, 
Mass., on Wednesday evening. 

llannier Hosmer is to send to the Centen- 
nial exhibition a set of golden doors—a copy 
of a superb conceit ordered by an English 
gentleman, who has allowed her to duplicate 
them for that purpose. 


Miss Nickout, the daughter of a late com- 
mander in the navy, has a preparatory naval 
school in Sussex; and one of her pupils late- 
ly passed the test examination for naval ca- 
detships at Greenwich. 

Miss Ponrrer, of Niagara Falls, while in 
Paris, was asked if she knew much about the 
Falls. ‘‘Yes,”’ she replied, “Il own them,’* 
This was substantially true, as most of the 
land on the American side, along the rap- 
ids and down to the cataract itself, was the 
property of the Porter family. 

Miss Graceanna Lewis of Philadelphia, 
gave her third lecture on ‘‘Natural History,” 
last week, at the rooms of the New England 
Women’s Club. ‘*The Animal Kingdom" 
was the subject of this closing lecture of an 
exceedingly interesting and instructive course, 
in which the order of development was traced 
from protozoa up to man. 

MapaMe Quiet, the wife of Edgar Quinet, 
who was buried on Easter Monday, was his 
helpmeet in every sense of the word. Their 
books were more or less joint compositions, 
and Madame Quinet was nearly always the 
amanuensis. Quinet used to say that on days 
when he knew that his wife was in the Stran- 
gers’ Gallery at the Assembly, his active 
courage rose. 


Miss Rye was examined before the Immi- 
gration Committee of the Canadian House of 
Commons on the 22nd ult., with reference to 
her emigration scheme. She stated that of 
the children sent out not more than 3 per cent, 
had proved failures. She intends hereafter 
devoting her attention more especially to the 
emigration of young girls, 1,000 of whom she 
has already been the means of sending to Can- 
ada since 1867. 


Miss Ips GreeLey was married last week, 
at the residence of her uncle, Mr. John F, 
Cleveland, 233 West Twenty-fourth street, N, 
Y., to Col. Nicholas Verries Smith, a gentle- 
man of Kentucky birth, who, besides being a 
remarkably handsome man, of fine culture (he 
graduated at Harvard with marked distine- 
tion), possesses a personal record which is 
notably identified with a memorable portion 
of American history. 


Lapy Mary Worrvtey Monracoe givesa 
rose-colored picture of harem life in the East, 
making it appear innocent and attractive, and 
wearing something of the aspect that it does 
in the gorgeous description of the Arabian 
Nights. She speaks of the Circassian slaves 
as being bright and well educated, and of the 
repose and happiness expressed by the faces 
of the inmates of the harem, and their gener- 
al contentment with their lot. 


Mrs. Dean, the wife of Rev. Dr. Dean, of 
Siam, has the satisfaction of knowing that her 
petition, signed by most of the European ladies 
at Bangkok, praying for the abrogation of the 
law which allows a man to pawn his wife and 
children into slavery in payment of a debt 
contracted by opium smoking or gambling, 
has been favorably received by the young 
king, and this unnatural privilege will proba- 
bly be taken from the Siamese gentry. 


Mrs. Henry Gisss, of Agawam, Mass., 
having occasion to visit one of her neighbors 
on Wednesday, left her youngest child, an in- 
fant of five months, asleep in a cradle in the 
kitchen. When returning she fancied she 
heard her child crying, and hastening into the 
house, was horrified at beholding two enormous 
rats spring from the cradle. Upon examina- 
tion, its left shoulder and arm had been badly 
lacerated. It is probable that had the moth- 
er remained away half an hour longer the in- 





fant would have been killed. 
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OPEN THE DOORS. 


We frequently hear it said that a woman 
has no real ability for business, that her brain 
power is not capable of bearing the strain 
which would be forced upon it, did she enter 
upon the cares of business life. And when 
any instance is brought forward of success in 
this department, it is called ‘an exception,” 
an “individual case.” It is regarded with 
surprise and criticism. 

It would be absurd to repeat the foolish re- 
marks made on this subject. We all recog- 
nize the spirit that prompts them, and we 
must even ascribe a part of them to ignorance. 
Said a lady to me the other day: 

“What are the men going to do, when you 
women get your way, and are allowed to trans- 
act business and to vote. You will take their 
employment out of their hands, and they will 
not be able to support their families; even 
now many are employing women in the count- 
ing rooms and in offices to do the labor, which 
was formerly performed by men, thus placing 
them on an equal standing with those on 
whom they are dependent.” 

‘Equal standing?’? No! 
paying less, an equal amount of work will be 
as faithfully performed. No doubt one strong 
reason why Woman is considered not capable 
of transacting business is that, taught from 
the cradle to be dependent, educated to yield 
all superiority not only of physical but of 
mental power, to the stronger sex, any en- 
croachment seemed an usurpation. And if, 
unfortunately, one woman should happen by 
native strength to rise above the surface, she 
should be thrust back till her voice is drown- 
ed in the cold waters of public opinion. 

Sir John Crossly said, inone of his recent 
lectures, that his mother was aservant girl on 
wages, but, being thrifty, had saved a litttle 


But because by 


sum, about forty pounds, when she married 
Mr. Grossly. With this little sum they open- 
ed a small store, the wife entirely conducting 
the business. As it increased they discarded 
all else and made a specialty of carpets. 
Then came one loom, then followed a small 
room full of looms, then they bought out the 
patent of the American Bigelow Loom, the 
wife still conducting the business without as- 
sistance. The first poor little building grew 
like a tree, and now tleir establishment has 
spread to be a town of their own, huge build- 
ings connected by bridges, with a steam pow- 
er of 3000 horses, and furnishing employment 
for over 5000 hands. All the result of the de- 
termined and continued efforts of one woman, 
with little money capital, but a brain capable 
of devising and accomplishing. 

So could the cases be multiplied, name upon 
name, and yet these are only “individual 
cases.” But why, may I ask, are these indi- 
vidual instances? Why do weso seldom hear 
of these things? Is it because Woman is in- 
tellectually unfit for business? Is it because 
she cannot learn? or is not the true reason 
the fact that she is not allowed to learn, that 
she is kept back from the opportunities so 
freely open to the other sex? 

Some will say ‘‘There is no need of a wo- 
man’s being in public life, no need of her mix- 
ing in the rough warfare of Wall street, no need 
of her forcing her way through the intricacies 
of the ledger and of the counting room; it 
will only take away the refinement and polish 
that we value so highiy in our women, to 
have them exposed to the every-day business 
life of men? 

But does this life necessarily involve coarse- 
ness, or a loss of refinement and courtesy? 
No truer woman ever lived nor more refined, 
than one who, in the late war, associated dai- 
ly with the poor sick soldier, nursed him and 
vared for him, and even in the harsh din of 
battle, exposed to danger and death, stood 
nobly at her post, and superintended the re- 
moval of those under her charge, into a place 
of safety, bravely performing her duty till 
the last one was safe. Exposed daily to the 
companionship of the rough, uneducated sol- 
diers, she preserved her womanliness and re- 
finement, influencing those around her, and 
to-day is as much of a lady in reality and ap- 
pearance as our most polished aristocrat. 

But the question involved is not shall all 
women engage in traffic, buying and selling 
and financiering, but whether Woman is capa- 
ble of doing these things? 

Who is it that plans for the daily comfort 
of the household? Who is it that lays out 
the scanty pittance given her by the provider 
of the family, and manufactures, out of the 
same ingredients, an almost endless variety? 
Who is it that plans how to do over the old 
coat and make itas *‘goodas new?”’ Certain- 
ly the generality of women must have inven- 
tive and executive ability to mect the constant 
demand on them, and cannot this be expand- 
ed and extended! 

All men cannot be lawyers, doctors or min- 


isters. Some must be bakers, butchers, me- 


chanics, ete., as circumstances or inclination, | 


indicate. 
household ability, all may not be able or may 


So, all women may not excel in 


not care to have a home of their own, and is 
it not fair that they should be so educated that 
they can support themselves and others, in 


the manner which is the most profitable, and | 


for which they may be best adapted? Changes 
often occur. Many who are brought up with 
every induigence, without care for the present 


or future, taught that business is unladylike, 


and its understanding beyond their compre- 
hension—are suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources. What is the result? Perhaps 
they may teach, but possibly they have no 
natural ability to instruct, no inclination or 
opportunity todo so. Well, they can marry, 
and so throw off the 
True, and far too many have been driven into 
this as a last resort, assuming blindly the 
ares and duties of wife and mother when 
wholly unfitted for the responsibilities, involv- 
ing themselves and others in life-long misery. 

Now with an equal natural capacity and in- 
clination in other directions, why not allow 
our girls an equal chance with our boys to 
prepare themselves for the active business du- 
ties of life? If, without any direct education 
for it, with small money capital with which to 
start, with public sentiment opposed to them, 








burden of self-care. 


some women have been able to raise themselves 
from poverty to affluence, and if when allow- 
ed the same advantages as the other sex, wo- 
men bid fair to equal men in ability and suc- 
cess, Why should they be debarred from activ- 
ity? 

Probably few women would choose a busi- 
ness life. But if called to it by choice or ne- 
cessity, it should be in the power as it is in 
the ability of every woman to stand the test. 
Not to unsex herself, not to try to change her 
own nature to manliness, but by adding knowl- 
edge to refinement, to be able to feel that she 
is strong in the mental and intellectual strength 
given her by her Creator. Not living as a 
mere toy for pleasure alone, but as a true 
equal help-meet of man as it was designed she 
should be. 
cares dividing’? and enjoying with him the 
hights and the depths of knewledge and of 


“Doubling his pleasure, and his 


freedom. a 
Boston, Mass. 
THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF WO- 
MEN 





Translated from the French for the WOMAN’s 


JOURNAL, 


The invention of machines for sewing, em- 
broidering and knitting has made a revolution 
in many important industries which had, until 
then, furnished the means of existence to a 
great number of work-women. How is one 
to contend with a machine which makes 643 
stitches in a minute, when the best work- 
woman hardly makes twenty-one or twenty- 
two? Therefore in most of the European na- 
tions, efforts are being made to open to wo- 
men professions in which their services will 
not be excelled by machines. For this object 
professional schools have been founded where 
women receive a practical education, 
very different from the literary instruction 
which they receive from common schools, or 
even from schools of a superior degree. 

In Sweden especially, the practical educa- 
tion of women is very popular. The State, 
the inhabitants, and even special societies 
rival each other in zeal to open and sustain 
schools for house-work and sewing, for the 
use of poor young girls. Some of these schools 
take fora speciality the training of domestics. 
There are in Stockholm four schools for mend- 
ing, where poor young girls learn to repair 
clothes properly. As for the young girls of 
the middle classes, they are able to attend the 
Industrial School at Stockholm, the Normal 
and Royal Schools, or the Central Gymnasium 
Institute, where mistresses of the gymnasium 
are trained, the Royal Academy, the Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts, andeven the University where three fel- 
‘owships have been founded for female stu- 
dents. A fellowship for women has also been 
founded at the Faculty of medicine. The in- 
struction in all these schools is almost gratui- 
tious. 

Thanks to this education the women of Swe- 
den are able to support themselves in a large 
number of lucrative professions. In 1871 more 
than four thousand were occupied in commerce 


san 


or trade, and besides this number, more than 
five hundred were proprietors of manufacto- 
ries and workshops. Beside these a large num- 
ber of women were employed in private banks, 
in savings-banks, and in insurance companies, 
with salaries varying from 5220 to S700, Many 
Swedish women engage equally in medicine, 
in the fine arts and the industrial arts, 


They 
cultivate with success music, and also paint- 
ing, both upon cloth and canvas, and upon 
porcelain, engraving upon wood and upon 
brass, lithography, photography, cartography, 
They are employed in post-oftices, tele- 
graph oflices, and upon rail-roads. They are 
engravers in the royal mint, and are designers 
in the Academy of Science. 

The example of Sweden has been fellowed 
by Holland. The young girls are able to learn 
at the Industrial School at Amsterdam nou 
only handicrafts, such as embroidery, sewing 
by hand and by machine, works in paste-board 
| andin straw, but also designing, book-keep- 
ing, commercial law and pharmacy. Women, 
in tact, have been authorized to take the title 
of pharmacist, and many of them have al- 
ready profited by the authorization. 

At Vienna, the municipality has established 


ete. 





professional evening schools. Charitable so- 
cieties of rich ladies have founded profession- 
| al day schools of different sorts. 
found a 


There are 


sewing school, a 


superior work 
school with a course of studies which takes 
three years, a school of industrial design, a 


| 














commercial school, a school of languages, and | ture’s alchemy give richness and sweetness to | 


finally a school to train the employees of the 
telegraph. 

In Bavaria, an establishment of commer- 
cial instruction for young girls has been found- 
ed by a manufacturer of Munich, and the grad- 
uates of this school find no difficulty in obtain- 


ing situations in banks, manufactories and | 


warehouses. 

In France the professional education of wo- 
men up to the present time has been much 
neglected. A large number, however, have 
found useful employment in commerce, in 


trades, in post-oftices, in telegraph-offices and | 


on the railroads. From time to time young 
girls solicit from our French Faculties of Let- 
ters and of Sciences the diploma of Bachelor, 
but they do not push their studies farther. 
The few women who follow the course of the 
medical school of Paris are strangers from 
foreign countries. 

The medical profession, at least in some 
branches, has been permitted to women in 
many States. The English journals announce 
that a medical school for women will soon be 
opened in London in the environs of Bruns- 
wick Square. 
the garden attached to the class-rooms, is to 
be a dissecting room. 


and in the personal instruction, and a certain 
number of students have subscribed in ad- 
vance, 

The University of Zurich has for many 
years been frequented by Russian women who 
went there for the medical instruction which 
was refused them in their own country. The 
Russian government, in order to arrest this 


emigration, has decided that the Russian wo- | 


men and young girls provided with a diploma 
of capacity, shall be admitted to the Faculty 
of Medicine at St. Petersburg, and already 
four hundred students have demanded to enter. 


M. E. 
Portland, Me. 





“ALWAYS STRIKE YOUR HOUR.” 





Each season has its peculiar sweetness and 
grace, which appear only in their own time. 
Every year in our age has its own beauty, 


originality and power, blossoming but once | 


in a life-time. The successive flowering and 
fruitage makes us forget that the same can 
never return after its season is past. What 
is forced into precocious bloom, lacks the 
flavor of the natural growth; what is pro- 
longed beyond its season, loses freshness, col- 
or and sweetness. 

We cling to youth, as if that were the one 
blossoming time of life; but middle life has 
its own rich beauty and vigor; old age, its 
mellow ripeness and sweet serenity. Why 
should we cheat ourseives out of these, in a 
vain attempt to carry our youth to the end ? 

“Always strike your hour!” Unmarried 
women especially often forget to take a frank 
and wise ‘‘note of time.” 
who foolishly affect to be younger than they 
are, and, at thirty and forty, ape the manners, 
dress and position of girls in their ‘teens,’’ 
there remain many who unwittingly or from 
force of circumstances drift along through 
the years merely ‘‘girls,’’ instead of maturing 
into a womanhood of character and activity. 
A girl who does not marry, has a long youth. 
She keeps her place in society among suc- 
ceeding sets of young people, holding com- 
mon interests and sharing in the same pleas- 
Responsibilities are not put upon her. 


Passing over those 


ures. 
The duties 
expected of her. She feels young and inex- 
perienced. She forms the habit of being 
only a girl. This apparent affectation of 
youthfulness is often the expression of the 
real feclings. She does not feel nor see the 
changes which time makes in her. 
unconsciousness of a slowly-developing or 
dwarfed life that causes her to seem ridiculous 
to the sharp eyes of those who are watching 
to see the bloom fade, the silver threads and 
incipient wrinkles appear. 

Girls who remain unmarried in their moth- 


er’s house, are less likely to grow into a large | 


ripened womanhood, than those who are self- 


supporting in some independent position. 


The mother is mistress of the family and to 
her the daughter remains only a girl, though 
she be fifty years old. If 


mothers would 


give their grown-up daughters a fair chance | 


for freedom and a broad personality, would 
gently force upon them responsibility, would 
make opportunities for them to exercise their 
capabilities and develop their resources of 
mind and character, it would be easier for 
these girls to mature into self-poised useful 
The heart should keep young but 
the character should not remain crude, un- 
balanced and untempered. The discipline of 
life accepted with sweetness and trust in God, 
may not take the freshness and bloom from 
the spirit. To such their youth is continual- 
ly renewed in joy and hope, but that same 
discipline will work out in their character its 
appropriate results. 


women. 


If girls had fair ideals of womanhood in its | 


ripened powers and tender grace, of woman- 
hood for what it is in itself, independent of 
husband or children or an establishment or 
wealth or social position, then they would see 
that youth does not include all that is worth 
living for. The bloom and flavor wasted in 
fruitiess efforts to keep young, would in na- 


The place is spacious, and in | 


Many distinguished | 
physicians figure in the board of directors, | 


and dignities of matrons are not | 


It is the | 





| mature years. ‘The morning is rosy and joy- 
ous but there is the loftier dome and clearer 
radiance of mid-day, if one keeps pace with 
| the sun. Why should we keep our faces tow- 

ards the least when the sun-rising is long past 





The third and possibly most potent reason 


pe z : yr 
with a large class of women is ignorance. Igno- 


| 


rance of the laws by which women are govern- 
ed. Law is comparatively a sealed book to Wo- 
man, and most women practically say, ‘Where 


ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.” The 


| and the coloring has faded from the sky? It | saddest part is that in this they are at least 


is wise to go on with faith and courage, always 
| “striking our hour,’’ till the sun-setting fin- 
ishes one day, and we open our eyes to a 


morning that knows no night. L. A. F. 


— 


| WHY WOMEN DO NOT WISH TO VOTE. 





| . P P P 
In a brief newspaper article it would be im- 


| possible to enumerate all the reasons why wo- 
| men say they donot wish to vote. But possi- 
| bly one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in 
| the Political-Equality path for Woman, is her 
| unquestioning adherence to the established or- 
ler of things. Beginning back in the centu- 
, ries when custom and law made it possible for 
the husband to chastise his wife’s misdemean- 
|ors with corporal punishment, 
beating her as with a broomstick, 
ing to a law still to be found on the old Welsh 
| Statute Books, the husband had a right ‘to 


sometimes 
as accord- 


| give his wife three blows with a broom-stick on 
| any part of her person except her head’’! and 
coming down to the present time Woman has 
| $0 accustomed herself to accept unquestioning- 
| ly an inferior and subordinate position, that to 
| exercise her own judgment and discretion as 
opposed to her husband, however imbecile or 
| wicked he might be, seemed an idea too ab- 
| horrent to be tolerated; especially has this 
been the case in good society where the sup- 
ported class are supposed to predominate. 
Woman’s worldly prosperity has been so 
| largely dependent upon the admiration she 
| excites in the opposite sex, that to put herself 
| in a position where she not only would not get 
admiration, but curses and ridicule, is too 
much for most women to sacrifice to a princi- 
ple. 
_ It was easy enough for our Revolutionary 
| Fathers to pitch the tea into Boston Harbor. 
That was popular; and besides, the patriots 
were too numerous for the Tories. 
King George didn’t sit at home by their own 
| firesides, telling them to ‘be good, quiet boys, 
and he would give them their own earnings 
(provided they could get them) and would al- 
low them to serve on School Committees, and 
| be Post Oftice Clerks, for a fraction of the sal- 
| ary their employers receive for doing nothing, 
and other ‘privileges,’ including the best 
| seat in a stage-coach, and the inside of a plank 
| walk, where everybody runs against and el- 
| bows everybody else until single file becomes 
| the only comfortable method of locomotion. 
| Itis certain there never would have been 
| 
| 
} 


Moreover 





any Stars and Stripes or Revolutionary Fa- 
hers worth mentioning if there had been 700,- 
0 King Georges in Massachusetts. Failing 
n all other things, the poor patriots would 
ave been told how very ungentlemanly and 
undignified a proceeding it was, to reject tax- 
ation without representation, how it would 
subject them to unpleasant notoriety, and 
greatly diminish their matrimonial prospects 
with the beautiful daughters of aristocratic 
| families, together with a great deal more just 
| such logic, until the poor patriots would have 
, all turned Tories, with George Washington, 
Provincial Governor, at their head. Fortu- 
nately for them and their descendants, there 
was but one King George, and he was three 


t 
( 
i 
} 





| thousand miles away. 
| Here I venture to predict that if our millions 
| of Kings could be transported, ‘‘over the seas” 
| and kept there six months, Impartial Suffrage 
for women would become a fixed fact. A mil- 
| lion of women would suddenly find out that 
taxation without representation was a great 
wrong, and that they had always thought so. 
Make a thing popular and possible, remove 
| the odium of being thought strong-minded, 
| and thousands will ery out for political equal- 
| ity, who now idly fold their hands and pro- 


claim “‘they have already rights enough.” 
| Another reason why some women say they 
| do not desire the ballot is the fear of ridicule, 
| a mighty power, which cannot be winked out 
of sight by either man or woman. To verify 
this one need only recall the caricatures of a 
Punch, or even of Nast, when brought to bear 
either upon a Woman Suffrage Convention, or 
a military or political campaign. Disraeli 
and Gladstone, as well as strong-minded wo- 
men, have felt their power, with this differ- 
| ence, that there is only one Punch and one 
Nast for men, while the majority of women 
| find a Punch or a Nast in their own house- 
hold, at whose table they sit, whose food they 
cock, whose children they nourish, whose 
| shirts they make, whose stockings they darn, 
and whose house they keep. Thus women 
make it possible for him to do the best work 
| of which he is capable under the most fayora- 
ble conditions; and all the time they make it 
seem to the unobservant world that they are 
| satisfied with the meager life they are living, 
| simply because their longings for something 
better and richer in life are unexpressed. Why 
such longings remain unexpressed ninety-nine 
women out of « hundred know but too well. 
It is the King George of the household. Kind- 








hearted and loving perhaps,—but oblivious of | 


| the fact, that his wife’s soul can’t thrive on 


| 
} 


| pies and doughnuts, and her body be well | 


clothed with the adornments which a twenty- 
five cent scrip will purchase. 





half right. For a knowledge of some of the 
laws which govern Woman is anything but 
“blissful.’’ 

How many of the women of Maine know 
that it is less than twenty years since the bill 
giving a wife the legal right to her own earn- 
ings was first introduced into the Maine Legis- 
lature. 

How many mothers of Massachusetts com- 
prehend the fact that they have no legal right 
to their own children? A vicious or drunken 
father can wield a power over his children, 
that is worse than death to the mother; nu- 
merous instances can be found in the police 
and other court records, to be seen in almost 
any daily paper. 

How many mothers in New York realize 
that a drunken husband can vote free whiskey 
into the household, making it a common bey- 
erage for the sons, who thus have not only 
the inherited taste for strong drinks to com- 
bat, but the law also! 

One might go on enumerating wrongs which 
exist throughout the States of this great na- 
tion. Wrongs that are only possible through 
the legal disabilities of women. 

That women are waking up to a realizing 
sense of the wrongs they suffer through the 
injustice of the laws is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times. Widows and women of 
property are especially beginning to think about 
their duty and privilege to know something 
of the laws that regulate and govern property ; 
have heretofore declaimed 
against strong-mindeduess, are now experienc- 
ing the worthlessness of that sort of protection 
which takes the lion’s share of everything, 
giving in return the sugar-plums of compli- 
ments and flattery. A very meager diet for 
a dowerless woman and hungry children, 

That any educated man can allow his wife 
to remain in such ‘‘blissfnl ignorance” of his 
worldly affairs, and of the method of settling 
them, in case she should be called upon to do 
so, is a marvel to every right-minded man and 
woman. Women are already thinking about 
it seriously. Some have dared speak about it, 
others have dared write about it, and it is to 
be hoped others will follow, until the great 
wrong shall be righted, and until Woman can 
hail the dawn of a new era of enlightenment, 
only second in importance to the dawn of that 
other era which brought Christianity into the 
A. D. 


and many, who 


world. E. 
Be lfust, Me. 
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CARL SCHURZ ON EDUCATION. 





Why is Carl Schurz’s lecture on ‘Problems 
of Education”’ 
several good points, made in his peculiarly 


so popular? Because it has 


pleasing style. The one relating to object 
teaching is excellent. 
ing the committing to memory, by pupils, of 
the words of a text-book, often without a com- 
prehension of their meaning, are timely and 


Ilis remarks respect- 


judicious. Nothing can be more disastrous to 
the mental condition; nothing can so vitiate 
and stupify the intellect as a 
cramming of the memory with words which 
may, or may not convey to the mind a defi- 


continuous 


nite idea. 

Often, in the efforts of the mind to retain 
the words till the hour for recitation arrives, 
the pupil has absolutely no time to consider 
their purport. But he can repeat them, with 
parrot like fluency and correctness, and is 
praised by his teacher for having a perfect 
lesson! Ie leaves the class-room with an ex- 
cellent opinion of his own scholarship, but 
with little or no addition to his fund of knowl- 
edge. The words he has just recited are 
quickly obscured in his mind, by those of the 
succeeding lesson, which must be learned in a 
similar manner. By this method of educa- 
tion, the memory alone is cultivated, and that 
too, only foran evanescent purpose, while the 
judgment, reason and powers of assimilation 
are left dormant. And yet, in how many of 
our schools that have the reputation of being 
model and representative ones, does this meth- 
od prevail. 

More than a quarter of acentury ago, while 
principal of an academy for young ladies in 
Mississippi, 1 instituted a course of study, 
which proved an admirable one. The lesson 
given toa class was recited by each member 
in her own words, no questions were asked. 
Therefore, when requested to relate what she 
knew of optics, of the character of a certain 
king, or of the growth and formation of 4 
plant, she learned to do it in good language, 
giving her own version of the knowledge she 
had obtained from the text-book in question. 
Thus the habit was formed of absorbing ideas, 
of arranging them in the mind systematically, 
and of expressing them in a clear and attract- 
ive manner. I found the young ladies ambi- 
tious to excel in this mode of recitation. 
Their self-respect was increased when they 
had given a full and fluent statement of the 
lesson, in excellent English; and certainly, 
their minds were far more improved than by 
the present popular method of committing it 
Now, why should not 


to memory c¢erbatim. 
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this course be adopted, even in the case of | money, dresses, shoes, shawls, and what not? | together, and then the opposite counsel arises 


more juvenile pupils ? 


gratifying to men. 
that the decline of marriages is caused by the 
expensive habits of young girls. This charge 
is only a natural one. From the time when 
Adam laid the fault of his eating the forbid- 
den fruit upon Eve, man has usually sought 
to palliate his misdemeanors, by arraigning 
Woman as the cause of them. 
? His wife is a virago. 


Does he fre- 
quent the grog-shop 
Does he spend thousands at the gaming table ? 
His wife is extravagant. Is he prone to fast 
living, squandering his property for what 
brings only ruin and remorse? Very likely 
he will tell you that his wife is at the bottom 
of it all. 

Now the fact is this. that 
nothing so quickly attracts men, young and 
Let 
a woman appear in public in a calico or 


Women know 


old, as fashionable and expensive attire. 


alapaca dress,and she wiil be slighted, or treat- 
ed with rudeness by men. If 
costly and stylish one, nothing can exceed the 
polite attention she will receive from them. 
Some of us know this by experience, and all 
are daily convinced of its truth. 


she wears a 


Young men 
visiting in families, almost invariably devote 
themselves to the sister who can make the 
most attractive appearance in dress, leaving 
the one more plainly attired to feel their neg- 
lect, and understand the cause of it. 

Women need to be loved. They need hus- 
bands, children and homes where they can 
Carl 
When they see men 
choosing for companions the butterflies of so- 
ciety, they feel compelled, often reluctantly, 
to imitate them as far as possible, in expen- 
sive attire. Let a man who eschews tobacco, 
wines, fast horses, and other forms of dissipa- 
tion by w! ich he daily spends more money 
than would support himself anda wife in com- 
fort, courageously say to sucha woman: ‘Do 
you think we could live happily together on a 
certain limited salary?’ And in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, if she love him, he 
will be rewarded by a cordial and efficient co- 
operation. 

Young girls are not the trifling creatures 
they try to appear. Many conceala thought- 
ful mind, and soul overflowing with good and 
generous impulses, beneath the chit-chat of 
fashion and brilliant repartee. Instead of 
finding fault with them for extravagance, 
these lords of creation, these ‘‘persons,’’ should 
strike the axe at the root of their own sins; 
they should cast the beam out of their own 
eyes; and then they will see clearly to take 
out the mote from the eyes of others. 

Mrs. E. A. Kinespury. 

Philad Iphia, Pa. 


exercise the salutary influence which 
Schurz so justly extols. 


A BEE’S TURN TO BUZZ. 


“F.A.T.,”’ in a late number of the Journat, 
asks, ‘‘What man wants to marry a writer, a 
professor or a physician?” 

It would be much easier to tell who does, 
than to find one who does not, especially if 
she has a nice little income. 

He continues, ‘‘A man wants a quiet, mod- 
est companion to make home happy and cheer- 
ful, not one who desires to rule him and every 
one else.’’ 

Is it true that our female writers, professors, 
and physicians are boisterous, immodest wo- 
men? From what I have read of them I think 
they are excellent ladies, refined and grace- 
ful as ladies should be! Do they rule their 
husbands and every one else? Does the abil- 
ity to use the pen instead of the scrubbing- 
brush, and the power to make pills instead of 
puddings, render a person tyrannical? Of 
course a man wants a wife to make home hap- 
py; we have heard that ever since we could 
remember, and he expects her to do it, too. 
No amount of selfishness and neglect on his 
part can excuse her for not making home a 
perfect paradise! 

“Why does a man get married?” is a ques- 
tion that should be asked oftener. “FF. A. 'T.” 
says “He wants some one to love; to be a 
close friend. Some one to care for his house 
and prepare the food he works for.” 

That is plain, isn’tit? ‘Some one to love!’ 
Well one would not suspect it from the way 
a good many men treat their wives! “To be 
a close friend.’’ Near enough to throw the 
bootjack at, I suppose! “To care for his 
house and prepare his food.’’ Well, I suppose 
that is true, for if Woman would only keep his 
house in perfection, and cook his meals to suit 
him, and stop at home continually that man 
would be perfectly satisfied. But women are 
not content with that, and probably never 
will be. They want company, and after a 
few months of husband smoking his pipe and 
reading his paper, while she sits “silent and 
alone,’’ she sends for mother or Sister Susan, 
or Cousin Jack, and thenceforth he is miserable 
because he sees that her whole soul is not 
bound up in him. 


’ 


Sometimes she shows her 
perversity by sitting up all night to nurse some 
woman who is down with a fever, or watching 
some babe with the croup, in spite of the hus- 
band’s declaration that she ‘‘must not do it,” 
for fear she will get sick and not be able to 
attend to her ‘own affairs,’’ but as her time 
is all spent for him, and she has no affairs of 
her own, we know what he means by that. 
Then the wife is forever wanting spending 


= 


He is a lucky man if she is not able to write | and fidgets with his watch chain while he ap- 
The speaker made another point, especially | for a journal and earn it, or if he does not 


That was the assertion | hear of her lecturing in a neighboring town, | 


| **to crowded houses!*? But most dreadful of 
| all is the fate that awaits the physician’s hus- 
| band when he has refused her a new dress, or 
shawl, notwithstanding the extra nice break- 
| fast prepared for the occasion. He 
home, after his day’s business is finished, plac- 

idly meditating that it is a woman’s duty to 
| “make home happy,’’ and to meet her hus- 
| band with a “‘loving smile;’’ but instead of a 


large gilt letters stares at him from a conspic- 
uous sign! 
finger. He goes in, full of wrath of course, 
and meets his wife coming out. He is too 
much astonished to reply to her frivolous, 
“Can't stop a minute, baby sick,’’ but he 
rushes back to the door just in time to see her 
turn the nearest corner. Fancy his feelings 
| 


no one “to love!” 


too indignant to say a word, so he turns his 
back to her in dignified silence. 
marry a woman for that? 


Does a man 


Hardly, and peo- 
ple who put such independent notions into 
women’s heads have a deal to answer for. 

‘**A young woman’s business is to prepare 
to be a wife and housekeeper, which requires 
more tact and brains than it does to learn any 
two other professions or trades!’ There is 
the very idea we want. We have taxed our 
ance trying to be good wives and housekeep- 
| ers, but we have only succeeded in eliciting a 
series of growls about our incapacity, and now 


and pulling teeth, until our exhausted ener- 
gies revive. 

‘Why do women need trades now more 
than they did a hundred yearsago?”’ Simply 
because men have got above earning their 
bread by the sweat of their brows, and if they 
do not earn something, women must. 


Manchester, Towa, Axrpie Bre, 





INCIDENTS OF THE BEECHER TRIAL. 





Inthe metropolis atleast, March has march- 
ed off with all hislion-like ‘honors thick upon 
him,’’ and April is behaving as gently and as 
lamb-like as could be desired. Broadway is fine 
and dry and bright and beautiful with its array 
of fashionable apparel and people. An all-ab- 
sorbing time for the ladies, so the gentlemen 
affirm. But I have heard of one who has be- 
come somewhat enlightened on this matter. 
Ile was not one of those narrow ones, who 
thought his wife had not a *‘soul above but- 
tons,”’ but he did conscientiously believe that 
her soul could not rise superior to bonnets; 
and so, two or three weeks before Easter, 
when she asked him so lovingly for the where- 
with to purchase that crowning or crownless 
glory, he gave her a most magnanimous sum, 
with the injunction that there should be heaps 
| of roses on it. But now it transpires that she 
“fixed over her last year’s ‘‘bird’s nest” and 
has spent all of that bonnet money in attend- 
ing the Beecher trial! Another lady lives up 
town in a brown stone front—who sickened 
and grew bilious and irritable. A hunger 
and thirst possessed her which silks and flow- 
ers and lace and came!’s hairs failed to satis- 
fy. She needed relaxation, change, perhaps 
soul-food. Her husband suggested the Fulton 
St. Prayer Meeting. She went and took her 
seat among the worshipers, but she 
more and more lethargic, and after the sec- 
ond rather dull prayer, she made up her mind 





| that a sea breeze was the thing. She embark- 
j}ed onthe ferry boat and stood on deck and 

had her hat blown off. She never knew 
| fore that such rude blasts were so delightful. 
| But where should she go on the other side? 
Brooklyn is such a dull place; nothing at all 
Sad al- 


obliged to go to 


going on except at the Court House. 
ternative indeed, to be 
things medicinal, for tonics for 
but had to. 


was a good old time. So the lords of crea- 


Court for 


**torpid livers,” she There 





pany of house-cleaning as their ‘‘cure-all,”’ 
Now, 
nothing but a day at the Beecher trial can 
| eliminate the bile and regulate digestion. 
One despairing husband tells a good joke 
For some time he was put off 
with ‘slim dinners” 
of house-cleaning. 


but alas for these degenerate days! 
| 


on this point. 
on the usual spring plea 


trial, fora whole week faithfujly. 
Another (an admirer of Beecher) 
| propounds this conundrum: 


man, 


“If the Beecher trial can break up somany 
families, how many families can Beecher him- 
self break up?” 

And so the great drama gocson. Plymonth 
Church adjourns to the Court House. The 
great preacher is on the witness stand, instead 
of inthe pulpit. His bursts of righteous indig- 
nation and emphatic denial fire the people and 
they indulge in insuppressible applause. Til- 
ton’s face turns purple. The windows are 
open. The reporters are told that 
they need not write that down, and a smile 


thrown 





smiling face, ‘Matilda Fox, Physician,” in | 


But on investigation he | 
found out that his wife had been attending the | 


comes | 


He thinks he will tear it down at | 
once, but only succeeds in tearing his little | 


| breasts. 


| 
} 


| as he sits alone for the next three hours with | 
(f course she returns just | 
as he gets the bed nicely warmed, but he is 


Associaticn of 


heads and bodies to the last degree of endur- | 


we want to try something easy, like lecturing | 


grew | 


be- | 


peals to the judge to use his utmost authority 
to suppress ‘these improper and unseemly acts, 
so contrary to all the rules of justice, and de- 
cency—so evidently gotten up for effect, and 
above all to blind the eyes and warp the judg- 
ment of these jurors who are sitting here to 
decide a just cause. Whatever might be per- 
mitted in Plymouth Church, such acts were 
not permissible in this great temple of justice.” 
And then to see the people wink and blink 
and nod and shake their heads and smile and 
stick up their noses, as much as to say, ‘‘We 
know the lawyer’s dodges,’’ while the jurors sit 
still and stolid and almost winkless, with their 
mighty opinions locked up in their mighty 
This was a scene worth more than a 
dinner, or a lost bonnet or even the grandest 
opening day of which Gotham can boast. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. A. C. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT DENOUNCED IN 
ITALY. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—One of the 
largest and most demonstrative public meet- 
ings which I ever attended was held in this 
city on Sunday last, to protest against the 
restoration of the death penalty in Tuscany, 
where it has been abolished for forty years. 
The call for the meeting was issued by the 
Italian the 
name ‘‘Fratellanza Artiziana,”’ and the grand 


Artisans under 


master of the division in Florence, Signor 
Francesco Piccini presided, 

The people gathered in the Theater Paglia- 
no, the largest in the city; its six galleries 
| parquette and lobbies were crowded with earn- 
| est, anxious men, many of them Red Republi- 
Scattered over the were per- 
haps fifty women, who were evidently there 


cans. house 


because they were interested in the objects of 
| the meeting. 

Ten small candles burning on the platform 
furnished the light for that vast building, and 
many hundreds of the audience could not even 
discern the faces of their companions. But 
every one turned towards the ten candles, 
eager to see and hear all that was said and 
done within that little circle of light. From 
pit to dome order reigned supreme, even when 
the hisses and bravos were far too hearty and 
prolonged for my American ears and nerves. 
If you have ever entertained the belief that 
the English and Americans are the only peo- 
ple who can manifest their approval and dis- 
approval of sentiments expressed in public by 
cheers and hisses, and not sacrifice method 
and order, I pray you dismiss that idea from 
henceforth, for I never before saw or heard 
such vehement demonstrations, and in almost 
utter darkness too, where riotous-minded men 
could not have been detected in their efforts to 
create confusion. 

On the side walk in front of the theater 
were several officers of the government walk- 
ing about, seemingly careless of what was go- 
Within were other officers as deeply 
| interested in the speeches, letters and tele- 

grams as any men in the audience. In the 
enthusiastic outbursts of applause, I 


ing on. 


more 
could not help fancying what the scene would 


be should some excited Republican forget his 
You 
will call to mind the fact that when this whole 
| country became United Italy, each of the be- 
fore separate provinces retained its criminal 
| code and general civil government. 


caution, and shout /r vira la Republica, 


Two or 
three years ago a civil code was passed which 
! made uniform the civil law throughout the 
kingdom, and this winter a penal code is in 
consideration by Parliament. 


As capital punishment has prevailed in near- 
ly all Italy, and as most of the provinces have 
‘not yet reached that plane of civilization 
where its abolition is demanded, the penal 
| code, as drawn up by the Government, and 


passed by the Senate by a vote of two to one, 


| 
| re-establishes the guillotine in this enlighten- 


ed and moral Tuscany, as well as in the rest 
| of Italy. And it was to protest and petition 
against this return to an outgrown and cruel 


| penalty, that these six thousand working men 


tion say when the women of the land took a | 


and women gathered in this great theater on 
their only leisure day. ° 

The table on the platform, at which the 
chairman sat, was covered with letters and 
telegrams from kindred societies in other prov- 


|inces of Italy, from men noted for liberal | 


ideas, from Senators and members of Parlia- 


ment, and from other leaders of 


opinion. 


These communications were read in a clear | 


voice by the president, and called forth from 
the audience loud and long applause, more es- 


| pecially the letters from Gen. Garibaidi, Au- 


relio Saffi, Senator Musio who has opposed 


the bill in the Senate, Mancini who will op- 
| pose it in the House, Prof. Carrara, and many 


others. 


} 
} 


The three times three cheers for the 
world’s pride, Garibaldi, were so tremendous 
that they had a strange effect upon my eye- 
sight. You will remember that Aurelio Saffi 
was imprisoned not long ago on charge of trea- 
son; he is now at liberty; but several of his 


| fellows are to be tried some time during this 


year. His letter was bold and forcible. He 
said that “it was fitting that this great public 
protest against the death penalty, which was 
a perversion vf morals, humanity and religion, 


flashes along their ranks, while their fingers | should come from that part of the kingdom 
fly like lightning. Four men put their heads , where the good and wise Italian, Beccaria had 


instituted a code of rational, humane and en- | 
lightened laws.”’ 

Among the speakers were some men well 
known in letters and the professions, and 
their cordial reception by the audience indicat- 
ed that though the meeting was of and for the 
working men, there existed among them no 
class distinetions; all they desired of their 
speakers was intelligent opposition to the | 
scaffold. When the Enrico 
Franci let slip in his speech that capital pun- 
ishment should be reserved for some extreme- | 
: 
off the stage. | 
But to me the most interesting feature of | 
the occasion was the presence on the platform, | 
among a multitude of the burly sons of toil, | 
of a« beautiful, graceful woman with her head | 
uncovered, and the interest in the audience 
became intense, when the Chairman intro- | 
Zaira Pieromaldi, | 
Founder of the Societa Cosmo-unmanitaria (Uni- 


conservative 


ly atrocious crimes, he was promptly hissed 


duced Signora Atenaide 


versal Humanitarian Society), as one of the 
speakers. She arose with a modest, gentle | 
mien, and bowing slightly towards the vast | 
sea of human beings which she could not see, 
proceeded to read her address in a sweet, well 
modulated voice and without any attempt at | 
elocution or gesticulation. She represented | 
perfectly, in her voice, thought and manner, | 
the intelligent, humane, strong,tender-hearted, | 
good woman. | 
She held her listeners in almost breathless | 
silence from the moment she began to read 
till she finished her paper, save when some | 
particularly eloquent and well-rounded period | 
touched too keenly the answering echoes in | 
our hearts, and we all cried out as with one 
voice, like the rush of many waters, ‘‘Brava, | 
Oh how I rejoiced in the | 
There she stood, asa light in the dark- | 
ness, a delicate woman, fair of face and slight 


Brava, Signora.”’ 


scene! 


in figure, clothed in a plain black robe soften- | 
ened about the throat by folds of snowy lace, | 
and by her simple earnestness, disarmed prej- 
udice and compelled reverential attention | 
from the rougher types of manhood. She 
could, out of her woman’s soul, protest against | 
cruelty under form of law, and plead that the 
avenging axe be lifted no more in vengeance | 
to send the souls of wicked men unasked into 

the presence of their Maker, but that schools 

and opportunities for education be multiplied, 

so that all might be able to learn how to live 

and act righteously. She proved by the sta- 

tistics of crime, that murder had not increased 

in Tuscany during the forty years in which 

the headsman’s axe had been buried, and sug- 

gested that it might be useful for the mem- 

bers of the present Italian Parliament to call 

to mind the indignation which was felt against 

an ambitious Duke, who had once during that 

time attempted to replace the block in Tusca- 

ny, an indignation so deep and general that he 

did not dare to doom ahead to be placed upon 

it, even though it could no longer honor or 

serve mankind. 

As we left the theater we saw boys selling 
tracts and papers on the Death Penalty with a 
well drawn guillotined head upon the title 
page. Even the comic papers have arrayed 
their wit against the bill. In one, I saw the 
following: 

Countryman toa town Artisan, ‘They may 
set up the scaffold again, but they can never 
find a man here to take the office of heads- 
man.” 

Artisan, “Yes they will; why there are | 
more than seventy applicants for the office | 
now.” 

Countryman, with mouth and eyes express- 
ing wonder and astonishment, ‘What! where 
are they?” 

Artisan, ‘Are not the seventy-three senators 
who voted for the bill all seeking the office?” 

The bill as it now stands is indeed a very mild | 
one, for it provides that if three of the jurors | 
find extenuating circumstances, the penalty | 
shall not be death. 
ly likely that there would ever be an execu- | 
tion in Tuscany; but I scarcely need add that | 


Under this law it is hard- 


I sympathize with the good Florentines, in | 
their aversion to return, even though it be in | 
theory only, to the scaffold, axe and block, 
and I hope that the strong feeling which they | 
have publicly expressed against it will stop | 
the bill in the lower house of Parliament of 
United Italy. CuarLoTre B. Witnour. 
Florence, Italy. 











RiECOMMENDED BY THE BEST GUN DEALERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Shoots Darts or Slugs Perfectly Accurate. 
From the “Champion Wing Shot of America’’: 
ELKHART, ILL , March 2, 1875. 
rrr iT It itis cheap and serviceable. It is a good 
thing for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and I 
would advise any one desiring to become a good 
shot to practice with it. Yours truly, 
Carr. A. H. BOGARDUS. 

Each pistol is put up ina neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
der re-t and a combined claw and wrench. 

Price complete 35.00. Nickel-plated $6.00. Sent 
by express C, O. D., with privilege to examine. or by 
mail on receipt of price and 35 cts for postage. 

POPE BROS., 

M'‘f’rs, 45 High Streer, Boston. 
14—10t 
Beautiful French Oj] Chromos, size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, sent postpaid 
for ONE DOLLAR. _Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stamp. Address F, P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass, 
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€ ’ M4 Se A 
12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
frm. In many years business have pever lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 


| securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 


prompty. We get funds from the Atlanti¢ to the 
Missouri river, aud may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. Watkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
36—ly 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN’S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Varicty. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


52—25t 





‘Keep thy ITouse and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Published Monthly. 





$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. 


: Agents Wanted in 
Every County. 


Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
s— No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK, 





The Place to Buy Children’s Carriages, 








Hi. HIMBALEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
salesroom 57 Washington Stes 
(Corner Hanover St.) 
MANUFACTORY 25 UNION 8T., BOSTON, MASS, 

All Carriages warranted as represented. 17—3t 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new College 
building. Clinieal instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills, and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
practical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
tree to all the matriculants., Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North Colleuge Avenue and 21st St., Phila, 
17—8 





WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF C CAGO, 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
menee on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ing See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago, 25—tf 


—_ —— 


EALTH LET. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES, | 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, | 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 24th St., New York. 
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Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 8, 1875. | 








We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv | 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


-_e 
EAcn subscriber will find the date at which his | 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his | 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's JouRNAL for vale. | 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed | 
to Box 4207, Boston. | 


ong== 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S | 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
eubscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
she paper will be their receipt. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


ANNUAL MEETING NEW ENGLAND WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the New EnaG- 
LAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held 
on Monday evening, May 24, at 7.30 P.M., in TRE- 


MONT TEMPLE, Boston, and will continue its ses- 





sions, at same place, on Tuesday, May 25, morning, 
afternoon and evening. ‘Yhese meetings, being held 
in Anniversary Week, a general attendance from all 
parts of New England is expected. The occasion 
will be one of unusual interest, on account of the 
Convention 


celebrations, which this 


The State Societies of Maine, 


Centennial 
needs to rebuke. 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island und Connecticut are respectfully invited to 
send numerous delegations and to make reports of 
their proceedings. All members of Local Societics 
and Woman Suffrage Clubs will be cordially wel- 
come. Distinguished speakers will be present, whose 
names will be announced hereafter, and the public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, PRESIDENT. 
LUCY STONE, CHuAIRMAN EX, Com, 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION FES- 
TIVAL. 





The New ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL 
will be held in Lower Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, May 26, at 7.30 Pp. M. Music, re- 
freshments, brief addresses, and a social re-union 
of the fricnds of the movement are expected, At 
this festival it is hoped that sufficient contributions 
will be made to enable the Suffrage Associations to 
institute a general and systematic series of Suffrage 
Meetings throughout New England, Further par- 
ticulars will be given next week. 








SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN FITCHBURG. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention will be held in 





Fitchburg, Mass., at City Hall, Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, May 18, at 2.30 and 7.30r.M. A num- 
ber of eminent speakers have already been secured, 
and numerous delegations from adjoining towns are 
expected, After the Convention it is proposed to 
organize a Fitchburg Woman Suffrage Association, 
and to take steps to hold a series of meetings in the 
neighboring localities. Particulars and names of 
speakers will be given next week. 
On behalf of Committee of Arrangements, 
MKs. BE, R. BARKER, Srec’y. 


CONCORD CONVENTION. 


The MIDDLESEX COUNTY WOMAN Surrrace 








ASSOCIATION will meet in Convention in Coneord, 
Mass., May 19, afternvon and evening. Some of the 
| 


best speakers in the Cause will be present. It is | 
hoped that arrangements can be made with the Rail- 
roads se that commutation tickets can be procured, 
thereby enabling all who desire to visit this historic 
town. Farther particulars next week. 


H. H. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT. 





MRS. ELIZABETH TILTON. 





The case of this unfortunate woman, wrong- 
ed first by her husband and then by the law, 
is just now brought conspicuously before the 
public by her pathetic but ineffectual appeal to 
Judge Neilson to be heard in her own behalf. 
It was as follows: 

MRS, TILTON’S APPEAL, 
om BrooktiyN, May 8, 1875. 

Lo Judge Neilson :—1 ask the privilege from 
you tor a few words in my own behalf. I 
feel very deeply the injustice of my position 
in the law and before the court now sitting; 
and while I haye understood and respected 
from the beginning Mr. Evarts’s principle in 
the matter, yet, since your last decision, I have 
been so sensible of the power of my enemies 
that any soul cries out before you and the 


gentlemen of the jury that they beware how | 


by a divided verdict they consign to my chil- 
dren a false and irredeemable stain upon their 
mother. Fer five years past I have been the 
victim of circumstunces most cruel and un- 


of this request, unknown to friend or counsel 
of either side, and await your honor’s honora- 
ble decision. With great respect, 
Evizanetu R. TiLton. 
THE JUDGE'S REPLY. 
Cuampbers or Crry Court or Brookiyn,N.Y., 
Brookiysx, May 4, 1875. 
Mrs. Tilton:—I am directed by Chief Judge 
Neilson to return your letter, as it cannot be 
read in court; also to state that in civil cases 
counsel have the right to refrain from calling 
a particular witness, however competent, and 
that neither the court nor the client can inter- 
fere with the exercise of that right. The 
judge also instructs me to say that the ques- 
tion whether you could be a witness stands on 


| quite another ground from that considered 


when your husband was called and sworn. 
He was a competent witness to testify against 
a third person (the defendant), and, while the 
policy of the law was to some extent involved, 
there was no express statute in the way; but 
the statute of May 10, 1867, expressly declares 
a wife to be incompetent as a witness for or 
against the husband. Yours respectfully, 
Gro. W. KNAEBEL, 
Clerk of City Court, &c. 


Judge Neilson is limited by the statute, and 
‘annot be blamed for his obedience to it. 
Nevertheless it is apparent that the case is a 


| very hard one, and, whatever the law may be, 


Mrs. ‘Tilton is treated most unjustly. First a 
husband drags the good name of his wife in 
the mire, charging the grossest crimes upon 
the mother of his children. Then he appears 
in Court doing his utmost to prove his accu- 
sations against her. ‘The wronged wife asks 
“the privilege of a few words in her own be- 
half,” but the Court refuses her request, be- 
cause the statute, made by men, declares a 
wife to be incompetent as a witness for or 
against her husband. 

The jury, who ought to know all the facts, 
are thus not permitted to hear this testimony, 
so important, as an aid to a true verdict. 

But there is a larger jury outside of the 
court-room, and to these Mrs. 'Tilton’s testi- 
mony and appeal should be offered. ‘Those 
whe have known her well have known her as 
a tender and faithful mother, a devoted wife 
anda good woman. They have never for a 
moment doubted her entire innocence of the 
charges made against her. She has been in 
and out before them for twenty years, and, 
until this sorry scandal, no lisp was ever made 
against her good name. Naturally they stand 
by her now with unshaken faith and love. 
But the great world, which reads the trial, has 
not seen her quiet womanly life, and does not 
feel the force of the testimony, which a per- 
sonal knowledge of her would be sure to give 
in her favor. 

Therefore let Mrs. Tilton make the state- 
ment in her own behalf, which was not per- 
mitted by the Court, and let her trust it to the 
newspaper press of the country. She will be 
heard as widely as the trial is reported, and 
that divine power which always is in and 
goes with the truth, will be felt and admitted 
by the great multitude, whose verdict will have 
more weight than that of any jury. 

Again I say Courage, Mrs. Tilton! The 
simple truth is stronger than any thing, and, 
sooner or later, is sure to win. i. 


- —<——_ 


MATRIMONIAL PARTNERSHIPS. 





Eprrors Woman’s Journat.—In every 
business partnership, whether professional 
or mercantile, a division of labor is found 
advantageous. In fact this division of la- 
bor is one of the fundamental principles of 
political economy. At the present time some 
of the more daring ladies, as seen from an oc- 
casional column in the JourNnaAt, question the 
applicability of this principle to social econ- 
omy,—to matrimonial partnerships. This in- 
novation, if innovation it be, crops out some- 
times in a feminine expostulation over wom- 
an’s pecuniary dependence. The olden cus- 
tom of marriage settlements is mourned for. 
The injustice and meanness of the husbands 
is condemned. Indeed it is hoped that the 
time will come when a woman will expect to 
support herself after marriage as well as be- 
fore, and will do it. 

What a delightful prospect for the future 
marrying man, should this last hope ever be 
realized! His home will be simply a lodging- 
house for a pair of business friends,—a place 
(in San Francisco), to meet at a cold dinner 
and discuss the stock market, or the tenden- 
cy in real estate,—a place kept by a China 
boy and an Trish girl through contributions 
levied upon the firm,—a cold, desolate, white- 
walled house, whose mistress is perpetually 
absent on business,—a house desolate of chil- 
dren, because, forsooth, the female partner 
*couldn’t bother with babies,’’—a place where 
a man must keep ‘*mum”’ lest his wife discov- 
er his secrets, and checkmate him in his busi- 
ness moves for her own individual gain. 

This wife must needs have a sagacious Ro- 
man nose and a firm business-like chin, and 
the great mass of womankind without these 
essential qualifications must be doomed to sin- 
gle blessedness. ‘This is really an innovation. 
We like the old way better. We do not ex- 
pect a partnership of any kind to prosper, un- 
less the parties have common-sense. If a 
man ask a sensible woman to marry him, she 
| is to understand that it is an offer of partner- 
ship; and it is not incumbent upon her to 
blush and accept without a thought of the fu- 
ture. She must know that incomes are not 
made in heaven, and that in the offer it is im- 
plied that they shall share together their joys 





fortunate, struggling from time to time only 
for a place to live honorably and truthfully. 
Relieved for some months from a will by 


whose power unconsciously I criminated my- 


self again and again, I declare solemnly be- 


fore you, without fear of man and by faith in 
God, that Laminnocent of the crime charged 
against me. I would like to tell my whole 
sad story; truthfully, to acknowledge the 


frequent falsehoods wrung from me by com- | 


pulsion, though at the same time unwilling to 
reveal the secret of my married life, which 
only the vital importance of my position makes 
necessary. [| assume the entire responsibility 


and sorrows,—that, at some future time, it 
| may become her duty to help him pecuniarily 
| with such labor as she is capable of. She 
| must govern herself accordingly. When mar- 
ried she will know how much money she 
| ought to have for her own use and that of her 

household, and it is not necessary that she 
ask it of her husband as a favor, but she may 
demand it as her right—as a _ business partner 
would. Speaking gererally, the husband will 
; understand her and will satisfy her demand if 

it is rersonable and within his power. He 
| has contracted to do this, and a breach of this 
| contract is followed by the same legal conse- 


quences as the breach of any other contract. 
If her demand be unreasonable, or if he be 
really unable to satisfy it, she is but experienc- 
ing that which she should have considered be- 
fore she contracted. If he violates his duty, 
she has her remedy—poor as it is to one who 
has been deceived, or who has deceived her- 
self. In such a contingency, there is neither 
sin nor shame in divorcing herself from him. 

And is it to be regretted that marriage set- 
tlements do not obtain with us at the present 
time? Itisright that they do not. The cus- 
tom was never in accordance with the law of 
God, whether you find it engraven on the heart 
of man, or on tables of stone; and it is not 
compatible with our democratic institutions. 
Does any reasonable creature countenance the 
rule for matrimony which reads: ‘*Let money 
be allied to money, birth to birth, power to 
power, age to age, beauty to beauty, genius 
to genius”? I believe, and whoever loves or 
has loved believes the wiser rule to be: ‘Let 
love be allied to love, not rashly bnt prudent- 
ly, else let the man and the woman live and 
die apart.”’ A retreat is better than a disas- 
trous battle; and marriage is not the chief 
end of life. 

It seems to me that the world is all right, 
and matrimony too, for that matter;—that 
marriages in general are happy; and that the 
exceptions are unutterably miserable ;—that 
the miseries are brought down by the parties’ 
own indiscretion, generally speaking, and 
that the unblamably unfortunate are extreme- 
ly few in number. 

| have a friend who married an heiress; not 
that he loved her, but because she could de- 
posit collaterals to secure him in the invest- 
ment. She married him because his prospects 
were a fair equivalent for her money. They 
are pecuniarily independent of one another. 
They live together peacably. They respect 
one another. ‘They are good friends. ‘There 
is no occasion for family jars. My friend has 
lost nothing in the investment, and his friends 
are positive that he has gained nothing. 

‘Tnropore A, Henry, 
Attorney at Law. 

San Francisco, April 26th, 1875. 

We heartily agree with the spirit of the 
abovearticle. ‘This view of the unity of Mar- 
riage is held by the great majority of Suf- 
fragists, andits practical attainment is one of 
the objects of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment. ‘The opposite view is held by a com- 
paratively small number of men and women 
who believe in Equal Rights, but whose lives 
have been wrecked by some domestic tragedy 
which has warped their views and embittered 
their feelings, and it is also held by the great 
body of conservatives who are opposed to the 
Equal Rights of women. 

Nor do we overlook the natural division 
of labor which usually exists between hus- 
band and wife in the matrimonial partnership. 
But our correspondent seems to forget, that 
where the wife attends to the domestic depart- 
ment she is not in any true sense ‘‘supported”’ 
by her husband. As a rule married women 
give a full equivalent for the labor of their 
husbands, and are honestly entitled to one-half 
of the accumulated earnings, which are now 
regarded both by law and public sentiment as 
exclusively the husband’s, 

But our correspondent seems to be strange- 
ly oblivious of the fact that marriage is not, 
to-day, either as defined by law or public senti- 
ment,the relation he describes. It is not a part- 
nership at all. Itisa relation essentially feu- 
dal; despotic on the part of the husband, ser- 
vile on the part of the wife. In the eye of 
the law every husband is a master, every wife 
a servant. He has a right to her services; 
she has a right toa maintenance. If he pro- 
vides her with food, clothing and medicine 
suitable to her condition, he has rendered her 
a full legal equivalent for all she has or is. 
Iie is the sole master of the house, the sole 
owner of the purse, the sole guardian of the 
children. Legally it is his house not their 
house, his purse not their purse, his children 
not their children. There is not a single 
state in America outside of Kansas, nor a sin- 
gle country in Christendom, where a woman 
can restrain the husband from apprenticing 
their young daughter to serve as bar-maidina 
liquor saloon, or as servant in a house of in- 
famy, unless she first separates from her hus- 
band, thereby breaking up the home and prac- 
tically terminating the unity of the marriage 
relation, 

This matrimonial serfdom, this miniature 
feudalism, this domestic aristocracy of sex is 
the fundamental obstacle to the Woman Suf- 
Here is the citadel of the 
Therefore it is that, in England, 
we see the Suffragists seeking to attain the 
franchise only for unmarried women and 
widows, and foiled even in that,by the jealousy 
of men who claim to rule their wives by di- 
vine right. Therefore it is that, in America, 
men predict domestic discord and social de- 
moralization as the result of a recognition of 
Woman’s legal and political equality. It is 
generally assumed that every marriage im- 
plies a master and is incompatible with 
equality of rights between husband and wife. 

Last week we published an article from the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Blade, which demanded 
“Household Suffrage,’? to be exercised by 
widows, or by wives whenever their husbands 
are absent, but deprecated “two votes by one 
firm.’’ The writer seemed to forget that every 


frage movement. 
opposition. 





firm always has, in the nature of the case, as 
many votes as partners. When the partners 
cease to vote it is because the firm no longer 
| exists, 

Marriage is a fact of Nature. It has exist- 
ed; it exists; it will always exist. But hu- 
man law regulating the relation has changed, 
is changing, and will continue to change, un- 
til it becomes one with the divine law. That 





is to say, until it recognizes marriage ‘‘as a 
permanent partnership of equals, with recip- 
rocal rights and duties”—joint owners of per- 
sol, property and earnings, and equal guardi- 
ans of children—a miniature Republic, with 
Equal Rights and Impartial Suffrage as its cor- 
ner stone. H. B. B. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The friends of Suffrage from all parts of 
New England, should come up to the Annual 
Meeting, which will be held in Tremont Tem- 
ple, beginning Monday evening, May 24. The 
Centennial Celebrations which have been, 
and will be held, give an opportunity which 
comes only once in a hundred years, and which 
can never come to us again, to enforce and il- 
lustrate the claim of women to equal rights 
with men. 

Women are to-day being taxed as unjustly 
as our ancestors were, and there is as much 
need of resistance by us, as by them. Women 
are spoiled of their property for attempting 
to maintain their rights, under the old tyrant’s 
plea urged a hundred years ago. The power 
of the one was broken, and so will that of the 
other be, and all the sooner, if we come to- 


gether for counsel and for work. L. 8. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF SOUTH BOS- 
TON. 





The second meeting of the South Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club was held last Tuesday 
evening at the residence of Mrs. Lincoln, cor- 
ner Atlantic and Thomas Streets. About for- 
ty ladies and gentlemen, residents of Wards 7 
and 12, were present, most of whom enrolled 
their names as members. In the absence of 
the President Mrs. Howe, the first Vice-Pres- 
ident took the chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read by Miss Newell, the Secre- 
tary, and approved. A Constitution and list 
of officers were adopted. Informal addresses 
were then made by Mrs. Lucy Stone and Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell, of Ward 16, who were pres- 
ent as invited guests, and who gave interest- 
ing details of the work accomplished by the 
Woman Suffrage Club of Dorchester. After 
some very timely and appropriate remarks by 
Rey. E. A. Rand, W. W. Doherty, Eaq., and 
Mr. Charles D. Page, editor of the South Bos- 
ton Gazette, a general conversation ensued. 
A genial and harmonious spirit prevailed 
throughout, and the meeting adjourned at a 
late hour to meet again on the first Tuesday 
in June, at the residence of Miss Julia Baxter, 
877 Broadway, at which time it was under- 
stood that every member would attend and 
bring as many friends as possible. It is hoped 
that this Club will exert a beneficial, social and 
political influence upon the future of South 
Boston. 


—-— - 


LOWER MILLS AND MILTON. 


A Woman Suffrage Meeting will be held 
this evening, Saturday May 8, at 7.50 o’clock, 
at Lower Mills, Ward 16, Boston, in Ameri- 
can Hall, under the auspices of the Dorches- 
ter Woman Suffrage Club. Charles H. Cod- 
man, Esq., of Neponset, will preside, and ad- 
dresses will be made by Lucy Stone and Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell, on ‘‘the justice, expediency, 
and necessity of Woman Suffrage.’’ ‘The cit- 
zens of Lower Mills and Milton are respect- 
fully invited to attend. 


~~ — — 


MRS, CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 





Woman’s Journat. — When I 
wrote you from Des Moines, a few weeks ago, 


Epirors 


I did intend to give you some account of my 
work during the next two weeks, in the State. 
But the time is past, and I have spoken, nearly 
every evening since, to full houses; sometimes 
crowded so that the space on the platform was 
filled, as well as the aisles and every inch of 
standing room in the house. There is the 
same eagerness to hear as was manifested in 
Michigan last fall. 
On my return home I find so much work 
yaiting for two hands to do that I cannot spare 
time to write of each place separately. I can 
only say that, so far as I am able to judge, the 
people are ready to give the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage a fairhearing. In almost every 
place women, who came up to take me by the 
hand and say, “I thank you,” found other wo- 
men doing the same, and each was surprised 
to find that the others were believers. So it is; 
women have been “pondering all these things 
in their hearts,” and to have some one give 
their thoughts expression is almost too much 
for their composure. 

The question ‘What shall we do with our ba- 
bies when we vote?” is settled in Iowa. Wo- 
men ‘take them along’? to the lectures, and 
sit much longer than they would have to re- 
main at the polls, and at the close, have to 
get them home in the darkness of night, where- 
as they would have daylight for it on election 
days. 

I expect to return to the State about the 
first of June, and work another month, if I 
can induce my ‘‘stronger half” to go and make 
arrangements for meetings, and help make con- 
verts, as he did in Maine two years ago. 

I am so pained by reading your report of the 
Centennial celebration at Lexington and Con- 
cord that I cannot now trust myself to speak 
or write my thoughts. I wish our fearless 
friend, T. W. H., could have accepted the in- 
vitation to deliver an address on that occasion. 








I am sure women would not have been forgot. 
ten. Ihave long ago ceased to expect any- 
thing from the Massachusetts Legislature ex- 
cept ignorance and bigotry. But the names 
you mention as having taken part in the cele. 
bration stood for something more. How could 
they afford to make such a record on such g 


day? Marcarer W. Campnett. 
Chicago, Til, 
PACIFIC DISPENSARY FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific there is 
now scarcely a first-class city which does not 
contain a “Dispensary and Hospital for Wo- 
men and Children,” managed by women, and 
attended by women physicians. This is the 
more remarkable since, thirty years ago, the 
right of Woman to study and practice medi- 
cine was ignored by the profession, and rid- 
iculed by the public. Now, it is conceded by 
all, and is exercised by hundreds of women, 
who have achieved a medical education un- 
der difficulties which, happily, no longer exist, 

This marvelous change in public sentiment 
is called to mind by the receipt of a circular 
from San Francisco announcing the organiza- 
tion in that city of “The Pacific Dispensary 
for Women and Children,” under a charter 
from the State of California, which defines 
its objects to be “to provide for women the 
medical aid of competent women physicians, 
and to assist in educating women for nurses, 
and in the practice of medicine and kindred 
professions.”” The dispensary will be open 
every day, Sundays and holidays excepted. 
A charge of twenty-five cents will be made 
for each prescription, to cover the actual cost 
of the medicine, but persons unable to pay 
this sum will be provided gratuitously on 
making known their needs to the attending 
physicians. 

We are glad to see that the officers of this 
institution are all women, and among them 
we note the names of ladies, whose character 
and social position will ensure public confi- 
dence and respect. For the information of 
our many California subscribers we give the 
names of the officers. 


PRESIDENT, 
Mrs. D. J. Staples. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Mrs. A. L. Stone and Mrs. Elkan Cohen. 
SECRETARY. 
Mrs. KE, W. Phillips. 
TREASURER, 
Mrs. Oliver W. Easton. 
AUDITORS, 
Mrs. C. L. Taylor and Mrs. C. A. Wright. 
DIRECTORS, 
Mrs. E. W. Phillips, 
Mrs, A. L. Stone, 


Mrs, John Hooper, 
Mrs. C. A. Wright, 


Mrs. C. L. Taylor, Mrs. Wm. J. Wallace, 
Mrs. Oliver W. Easton. Mrs, Elkan Cohen, 
Mrs. J. R. Simms, Mrs. D. J. Staples, 
Mrs. Jos. Healey, Mrs. Cyrus Palmer, 


Mrs. Thos. Flint. 
ATTENDING PHYSICIANS, 
Mrs. M. E. Bucknell, M.D., Mrs. C. B. Brown, M.D, 
CONSULTING PHYSICIANS, 
Thos. Bennett, M. D. Henry Gibbons, M. D. 
L. M. Mouser, M. D. Geo. H. Powers, M. D, 
J.D. B, Stillman, M.D. J. H. Wythe, M.D, 


THE SEXES THROUGHOUT NATURE. 


Every advocate of Woman Suffrage should 
study the book just published by Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell entitled ‘*The Sexes 
throughout Nature,” which has been already 
noticed in these columns. We print the Pre- 
face to the work, believing that we cannot do 
better than to state the scope and object of 
the work in the language of the author. We 
shall review it more fully hereafter. 

PREFACE. 

In the present volume, the leading Essay— 
“Sex and Evolution’—and the concluding 
Paper—‘*The Trial by Science’’—are for the 
first time offered to the public. 

Of the briefer articles, that on ‘The Al- 
leged Antagonism between Growth and Re- 
production,” appeared first in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. The others, now slightly modi- 
fied and rearranged, were first published in 
numbers in the Woman’s Journan. 

These essays, closely related in subject, are 
all hung upon a framework of criticism. The 
great names of the gentlemen whose positions 
are controverted, as the oak to the ivy, serve 
as anexcellent support to the overgrowing 
theses. Moreover, it is easier to pull down 
than to build up; yet I have earnestly at- 
tempted to do something of both, 

Many women have grievously felt the bur- 
den of laws or customs interfering unwarrant- 
ably with their property, their children, or 
their political and personal rights. I have 
felt this also; but more than any or all other 
forms of lim ‘tation and proscription, I have 
realized in my inmost soul that most subtle 
outlawry of the feminine intellect which 
warns it off from the highest fields of human 
research. But now arises a question which— 
taken away from the protection of accepted 
tradition—is rather unexpectedly thrust for- 
ward for purely scientific recognition and set- 
tlement. Some of the grandest names known 
to science have already taken it up for inves- 
tigation; but their conclusions are eminently 
unsatisfactory ! 

However superior their powers, their oppor- 
tunities, their established scientifiic positions, 
yet in this field of inquiry pertaining to the nor- 
mal powers and functions of Woman, it is they 
who are ata disadvantage. Whatever else 
women may not venture to study and explain 
with authority, on this topic they are more 
than the peers of the wisest men in Christen- 
dom. Experience must have more weight 
than any amount of outside observation. We 
are clearly entitled, on this subject, to a re- 
spectful hearing. 

In this faith, I offer the public these some- 
what fragmentary papers; believing that they 
contain the germs of a new scientfic estimate 
of feminine nature, from its earliest dawning 
in the plant up to developed womanhood in 
all its present complexity. They are proba- 
bly faulty in many things, and may be proved 
to be wrong even on some very important 
points. The work is printed as it was writ- 
ten—in snatches—not because the writer 
would escape the labor of systematic revision, 
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but from the conviction that it will be more | Upon reaching the place I found that a pro- 


acceptable to the general reader in its present 
form. ‘There are occasional repetitions, but 
it is believed that each presents the subject 
in some new phase. The discussions are brief. 
Many other facts might be given, and many 
additional points brought forward in evidence 


of the main positions. But perhaps the book | 


is quite long enough as it is. 


The whole line of thought must submit, like | 


all other reasoning, to be tested by the accumu- 
lation of pertinent facts which will either ex- 
pose its fallacies or furnish its final justifica- 
tion. 

The earliest form of opposition to Equal 
Rights for women was theological, and appeal- 
ed to the Bible. 
the Bible was vindicated by women theologi- 
ans. The latest form of opposition is pseudo- 
scientific, and appeals to Nature. Again the 
issue is accepted and the Bible of Nature is 
vindicated by women scientists. Henceforth, 
with Nature and Revelation shown to be on 
our side, no ground for opposition remains. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 


Epirors Journar.—lIf all the imaginary 
letters 1 have penned for the Journat, in my 
brain and head, had received tangible form 
and substance within the past twelve months, 
your office would have suffered from epistola- 
ry plethora. For there is much to tell you, 
taking place on the Pacific Coast. But, for- 
tunately perhaps, for yourself and readers, 
my many other more pressing duties crowd 
away the longing desire to address you, and 
so I put it off, always intending to write to 
you “next week.”’ 

The third Annual Meeting of the Oregon 
State Woman Sutfrage Association was a 
most enjoyable affair throughout. The ses- 
sions occupied three days and evenings, and 
constantly increased in interest until the close. 
The notices of the press were more favorable 
than upon any former occasion. I seud you 
aclip from the Bulletin of this city, which is 
a fair sample of the reports given by the jour- 
nals of the State. Many prominent political 
gentlemen were present at the discussion to 
which the Bulletin alludes, and their unani- 
mous verdict was that the ladies captured the 
leaders of the legal army, and put the rear 
guards to flight. 

What think you, dear Journat, of the aspect 
of the political heavens just now? The Re- 
publican party is incurring the penalty de- 
served by any party that will not fulfill its 
pledges. I dread to see the slaveocracy again 
assume control; yet, under the circumstances, 
the best thing for all parties is to show that 
‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Parties need punishment when derelict in 
duty, the same as individual criminals. That 
the Republican party will be able to see nn- 
der the humiliation of defeat, what it would 
not see while bloated with prosperity, I be- 
lieve and hope. ‘That the Democratic party 
coming into power, will try to refoist slavery 
upon the Republic, with all of its attendant 
ills, L also believe. That bloodshed, anarchy 
and confusion have scarcely begun their reign 
of terror in the South, I fear. But that, be- 
yond and over all the destinies of humanity, is 
an Allwise Providence that maketh even the 
wrath and foolishness of man to ultimately 
subserve the interests of freedom, every ana- 
lytical thinker can readily discern. 

The political revolution of the last decade 
The political revolution 
of the present one willfreethe women. Their 
freedom may not come in the way which the 
wisest of us expect, but it will come in the 
best way, and in its own good time. I wish 
some of you could ‘“thappen in’? at some of 
our Suffrage meetings, away out here on the 
sloping shores of the billowy Pacific. You 
would wonder where the crowds came from, 
and, above all, you would be astonished at 
the progress our cause is making. We are 
are continually organizing new County Asso- 
ciations, and hope by the close of another 
year to have our entire State in thorough 
working order. ‘The great trouble with the 
women is their lack of funds. Hundreds of 
them would take active part, who cannot con- 
trol the means to pay railroad fare and mem- 
bership fees. Happily, my newspaper is of 
such a character that the politicians fear it, 
so they all take it; otherwise but few women 
comparatively would get opportunity to read 
it. Our people are not poverty stricken, by 
any means; that is, the men are not. It is 
only the “protected and supported” class who 
have no money, although they toil continually. 
I get opportunity to speak many a good word 
forthe JournaL. Lately I have found it in a 
good many Oregon homes, among women who 
said so many bitter things about the New 
Northwest when it first gained their attention 
that they are ashamed to take back what they 
said and subscribe for it, so the Journat is to 
them an educator. Then, too, many who 
see occasional clippings in the New Northwest 
from the columns of the JOURNAL, now take 
both papers. All of which truly rejoices me. 

My associate editor, Mrs. C. A. Coburn, is 
being universally quoted and praised by the 
Oregon press, and all the ladies who have 
come to the front since, three years ago, I bat- 
tered down the ramparts of prejudice to ad- 
mit them to organized parliamentary bodies, 
have been graciously recognized by the same 
great power. The other day I went to Har- 
risburg, Oregon, to hold a series of meetings. 


freed the negroes. 


The issue was accepted and | 


, tracted meeting was in progress in the prin- 
cipal church in the town, and that the minis- 
ter feared my lectures would interfere with 

| hislabors. Anxious to accommodate, I agreed 
to speak on Friday evening, leaving Saturday 
and Sunday to the church. The news soon 
spread that I had arrived, and the church was 

| full at the appointed hour; something very 


| unusual. 


| 


I at once announced the arrange- 

ment between myself and the minister, giving 
| out that I should lecture on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday evenings. 

A pedagogue had just moved to the town 
| who was anxious for an audience. So he told 
| a friend, at whose residence I was a guest, that 
| he was expecting to speak, and would like 
| thirty minutes of Monday evening to address 
| the people upon ‘*Education.*’ Of course I said 
| “all right.” Then, on Sunday evening, after 
the congregation was dismissed, this teacher 
announced, or caused to be announced, that 
he would tecture on Monday evening, ignor- 
ing me utterly. My friend visited him the 
next day to know what he meant, and was an- 
; swered that “it was all right. He merely 
wanted the citizens to know that he was going 
to speak, so there would be no misunderstand- 
ing.”’ The notice of the two lectures went 
everywhere. Very few were present at open- 
ing time, and my “colleague’’ delayed till 
quite late, waiting for an audience. Then he 
took the floor and kept it, ignoring the pre- 
vious arrangement and the expectations of the 
constantly increasing multitude. After talk- 
ing of everything he could think of, he thank- 
ed the large audience for their appreciation 
of his promised labors, for, said he, ‘‘A teach- 
er can do nothing without the aid of his pat- 
rons,”’ and added, ‘‘the exercises of the even- 
will close with a glee from my singing class.” 
Just as the class had finished its last stanza I 
stepped upon the platform and said: 

“Two negatives in the same sentence are 
equivalent to an affirmative, and two lectures 
in one evening are equivalent tonone; but, as 
this long-suffering audience is mine, I cannot 
go hence without informing the gentleman 
who has kept you waiting so long, that older 
and wiser men than he have long since learn- 
ed that Mrs. Duniway cannot be ignored or 
insulted with impunity.” 

The audience was immediately wide awake, 
and remained patiently till a late hour to lis- 
ten to the glad gospel of ‘‘peace on earth, 
good will to men and women.” 

The next lady lecturer who visits Harris 
burg will meet with no such oppositlon. The 
meetings continued for several evenings, and 
many embraced the new gospel. 

How I wish we had more workers! There 
is not much pay, pecuniarily speaking, in the 
work, but there is a handsome support for a 
good speaker who would identify her interests 
with the country. Our people are somewhat 
provincial, and object to traveling lecturers 
who live in the East and demand admittance 
fees; yet they give liberally when the ‘‘hat’’ 
goes around. 

But the length of this letter will frighten 
you. How I wish I could attend your May 
meeting. Mrs. A. J. Duniway. 

Portland, Oregon. 


os 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


A Woman Suffrage meeting, called by Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, will be held in New York 
on Tuesday May 11, at Union League Hall. 
The speakers announced are Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Car- 
rie S. Burnham, Phebe W. Couzens and Ma- 
tilda Joslyn Gage. 

——— <> 2 ee 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF WEINSBURG. 


Brave deeds have been done by the burgher 
dames of some of the German cities collec- 
tively. There is something in the exploit of 
the dames of Weinsburg, A. D. 1141 so quaint 
and so touching, that it cannot be omitted 
here. It was in the commencement of the 
long contest known as the strife between the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, that, in 1141, Wolf, 
Duke cf Bavaria, was besieged in his castle 
of Weinsburg by Frederiek, Duke of Swabia. 
The siege lasted long. But Wolf was obliged 
at last to offer to surrender; and the Emperor 
granted him permission to depart in safety. 
But his wife did not trust to this fair offer. 
She had reason to believe that Conrad had a 
peculiar enmity to her husband; and on his 
coming to take possession of the castle, she 
sent to him to entreat him to give her a safe 
conduct for herself and all the other women 
in the garrison, that they might come out 
with as much of their valuables as they could 
carry. 

This was freely granted, and presentiy the 
castle gates opened. From beneath them 
came the ladies—but in strange guise. No 
gold nor jewels were carried by them, but 
each one was bending under the weight of her 
husband, whom she thus hoped to secure from 
the vengeance of the Ghibelines. Conrad is 
said to have been affected to tears by this ex- 
traordinary performance; he hastened to as- 
sure the ladies of the perfect safety of their 
lords, and that the gen*!emen might dismount 
at once, secure both of life and freedom. 
The castle mount was thenceforth called no 
longer **The Vine Hill’? but the Hill of Wei- 
ber-true, or Woman’s Fidelity.— Golden Deeds 
by Miss Yonge, 





FROU-FROU LETTERS.---NO. I. 


BY ELIZA 8. TURNER, 





Extract from a Letter of Miss Celie’s ~pecial Ad- 
mirer,. 

. +++ Ofall the girls I have met this season, 
I know of none to compare with the youngest 
Miss Frou-frou. Some think her sister hand- 
some, but, except for the sort of freshness 
that comes of rude health, the idea is prepos- 
terous. There is a certain something about 
Miss Celie, a style, a—the sort of thing that 
makes a man feel talier as he walks by her side 
down Chestnut St. and sees people turn back 
to look, which is unutterably sweet. And it 
isn’t all appearance; no one can gaze into 


those soulful eyes without reading there a 
deep, enthusiastic nature, capable of respond- 
ing to all sorts of things; what you might call 
a truly appreciative nature. And as for ac- 
complishments, 1 know she plays—at least she 
| would if she in such demand for 

dancing; you would be surprised at the extent 
| of her correspondence. 
A heart of stone would have been touched 
| by her appearance last evening at Mrs. W—’s 
|reuniou. Her exquisite form was enrobed in 
some filmly material which looked like a rose- 
edged silver mist; her hair, of which she has 
quantities, was built up in the most artistic 
manner, and her shoes and gloves were all 
that a sculptor could desire. As she floated, 
all smiling, down the room I could not but 
feel that here was a creature quite 

“too good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


That waxen skin, for instance; the sun 
should never reach it, nor freckling winds; 
those fragile fingers should never touch any- 
thing rougher than a lover's hand, or the keys 
of a piano; that waist, that looks as if a rude 
| grasp would snap it as the wind snaps a lily 
stem; that whole slender, flower-like, slightly 
drooping figure, all denote her a being rather 
to be kept in a shrine and worshiped, than 
expected to bear the heavy burdens of life. 
She was pale at first, but dancing brought the 
starry rays to her eyes, and to her cheek the 
most exquisite color; not the peachy red of 
her sister’s complexion, but a sort of fluttering 
brilliancy, far more lovely. 

When I called upon her next morning she 
was, 





were not 


“© call it fair, not pale.” 

And around her drooping eyes appeared what 
Tennyson so finely designates 

“The circled Iris of a night of tears.’ 
And I could not but suspect that an untoward 
circumstance, or perhaps an ill-considered 
word from some less finely organized member 
of the family, had jarred that sensitive spirit. 
Her morning raiment—toilet really seems too 
coarse a word—was something so pure and 
cool that it seemed as if only calla lilies could 
have furnished the fabric. But I will not 
weary you with further description. I have 
surely said enough to justify my conviction 
that only an angel spirit could inhabit so an- 
gelic a frame. Yours sincerely, 

LEANDER, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Switzerland has abolished Capital Punish- 
ment. 

Dr. Loring’s Centennial Address in Christ 
church, Boston, is highly praised by the jour- 
nals, 

Games of chance are called gambling and 
are made illegal, except when carried on under 
the auspices of a Christian church or Centen- 
nial Association. 

There is to be a convention of all the Reform 
Clubsin the State of Maine, at Bangor, on 
Wednesday, May 19. We hope they will not 
overlook the Woman Suffrage reform, in their 
deliberations. 

An Illinois jury has given a verdict of $25,- 
000 against W. F. Storey, editor of the ‘‘tinde- 
pendent’? Chicago Times, for the publication 
of stories assailing the character of Alice A. 
Early of Rockford. 

The Executive Council of Maine have con- 
firmed the nomination of three women to ad- 
minister oaths, acknowledge deeds, and sol- 
emnize marriages. The fee for commission 
was fixed at three dollars. 

The Oxford Times has a column entitled the 
‘Ladies’ Column” and devoted to ‘*Things a 
lady would like to know.” We regret, how- 
ever, to observe, that three-fourths of the 
space is devoted to fashion. 

The Empress of Japan has decided on the 
erection of a College for young girls who wish 
to devote themselves to teaching, and has 
given a liberal sum from her private purse 
toward the expense of construction. 

The Massachusetts State Temperance Alli- 
ance has adopted an address to the people, 
urging them to take advantage of a clause in 
the new liquor law affording local option, as a 
protection against the licensed sale of liquor. 


There are 7214 women tax-payers in Boston, 
alone, whose aggregate taxes are $1,296,693 an- 
nually. These women should be exempted from 
the payment of any part of the sum expended 
in celebrating rights of which they are de- 
prived. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal pro- 
tests against the Punch and Judy exhibition 
on the Common, because it ‘‘cultivates the 
spirit of spiteful feeling and quarreling, demor- 








alizes the minds of children, and confirms the 
hardness of others.”’ 

Those who make the celebrations at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, need the lessons taught so 
forcibly by Mr. Bowditch’s pamphlet, to help 
them complete the education, the first pages 
of which were furnished a hundred years ago. 
—Towa State Journal. 

Two years ago the British House of Com- 
mons by a vote of 222 to 155 defeated a bill to 


enable unmarried women to vote at elections 


for members of Parliament. Last month a 
similar bill was defeated by 152 to 187—a de- 
cided gain within two years. 

Judge Alphonso Taft, of Cincinnati, is now 
the most prominent candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor of Ohio. He 
has been twice elected judge of the Superior 
Court in Cincinnati, is a man of high charac- 
ter and ability, and is a Woman Suffragist. 

At a recent Intercollegiate oratorical con- 
test, in which the Wisconsin colleges took 
part, one of the four institutions (Lawrence 
University) sent a young woman, Miss L. C. 
Virran, as representative. Her subject was 
“A tribute to a fallen leader.” She did not 
however win the prize. 

Woman Suffrage in Engand comes much 
nearer success than in the United States. <A 
change of eighteen votes would have carried 
the measure. This must be quite encourag- 
ing to those whom an English statesman has 
characterized as “turbulent women in Amer- 
ica.”’—Christian Register. 

There has been a very successful course of 
Literary Lectures in Morris, N. Y., during the 
past season, one half of them having been giv- 
en by women, the other half by professional 
men. The women speakers are said to have 
drawn the largest houses, and to have given 
the best satisfaction to the public. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, it was unanimously resolved: ‘That 
the custom of making gifts to hospitals on 
Hospital Sunday meets with our approval and 
appreciation, and that our own necessities at 
this time are so great as to make us need all 
the assistance we can receive.”” 

Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina 
has been invited by the Faculty of the Yale 
Law School to deliver the oration before that 
institution at the next commencement. In 
communicating the invitation, Professor Fran- 
cis Wayland, dean of the faculty, informed 
Governor Chamberlain that he was the first 
and unanimous choice for the position. 


A matinee was given at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater in New York last week for the bene- 
fit of the widow and children of the late Dan 
Bryant, and was opened by a memorial address 
from Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Speaking of 
this gifted actor the New York Herald says: 
“It is something to remember a man who of- 
ten made us laugh, yet never caused a blush.” 


The extraordinary occurrences purporting 
to have taken place in the Deacon House, 
which we republish from the Boston daily 
Journal, are calculated, if credited, to create a 
decided sensation. They are narrated with 
graphic power by Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson. 
Incredible as these events may seem, we shall 
be prepared to believe that they really hap- 
pened whenever this estimable lady will make 
an affidavit to that effect. 

All the New York daily papers except the 
Tribune contained good notices of the Wo- 
men’s Centennial Meeting in Union League 
Hall, on the 19th ult. The liberality of its 
editor, Mr. Whitelaw Reid on other reform 
questions, and his theoretical recognition of the 
duty of the hour as ‘‘an inteliectual leadership 
of the radicals’? makes his silence on such oc- 
casions a matter of surprise and regret to 
many of his best friends. 

A few ladies and gentlemen, among the num 
ber William Lloyd Garrison and Dr. Dio Lew- 
is, and Mrs. Berry, interested in a reform of 
the system of treating the insane, met at No. 
3 Tremont place Boston, last week, for consul- 
tation as to what can be done to fix public at- 
tention on the matter. No definite action was 
taken, but other meetings willsoon be held, 
and an opportunity given those who wish to 
join an Association for that purpose. 


Some time ago four ladies who passed the 
London University examination for women, 
entered themselves in the chambers of well 
known barristers for the purpose of studying 
law. It was said at the time that their labor 
would be fruitless. It seems, however, that 
the ladies are likely, as the result of their stud- 
ies, to obtain profitable employment. One of 
them, whose term of study is closed, has been 
engaged by a firm of solicitors as a ‘‘consult- 
ing counsel.’’ 

The Greeley Sun says that: ‘‘Five thousand 
dollars is the latest market price for a wife in 
Weld county, Colorado. At least, that is 
what a gentleman recently paid. Becoming 
acquainted with a lady, and seeking her for a 
wife, he found that possession could not be 
had without a certain pecuniary consideration. 
Accordingly he gave his intended, $2000 in 
cash and deeded her a farm valued at $3000 
more. The knot was then tied, and he is now 
supposed to be happy.” 


“The problem of higher education for wo- 
men is likely to receive light from the experi- 








ment undertaken at the new College at North- 
ampton. Its curriculum is not quite so elab- 
orate as that of Yale and Harvard, but it is 
fully up to the standard of Amherst, Brown, 
or Wesleyan, and is largely in advance of 
what is required at Vassar or Mount Holyoke. 
Under these conditions Dr. Clarke’s theories 
of feminine brain-building might be tested 
with prospect of a tangible result.”—wN. £. 
Journal of Education. 


The following form of petition is the one 


| used by the women of Ayer, Mass., asking the 


selectmen to withhold liquor licenses. 

“‘We, the undersigned wives, mothers, and 
sisters at Aver, in view of the suffering, poy- 
erty and crime resulting from the use of al- 
coholic drinks, do most earnestly pray you to 
protect us and our homes by retusing to issue 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, ex- 
cept for medicinal, mechanical and chemical 
purposes, and by prosecuting to final judg- 
ment, all violations of the liquor act, entitled 
“an act to regulate the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.” 

Eight female rate-payers having been nom- 
inated for election as Guardians of the Poor 
in the Parish of St. Pancras, London, the 
clerk (who is the returning ofticer), sought the 
opinion of the Local Government Board, and 
received in reply an intimation that the de- 
partment was not aware of any decision on 
the subject, or of any legal disqualification in 
regard to a woman being nominated. Of the 
eight, five are candidates in one ward; four 
of them are spinsters, and the other is describ- 
ed as a chemist. 


If the heartless forgery, which first appear- 
ed in an obscure New York paper, and was 
then telegraphed over the country by the As- 
sociated Press, and which purported to be a 
letter from Mrs. Tilton, was written, as is re- 
ported, by Joseph Howard, Jr., it is an evi- 
dence that even the State Prison is incapable 
of reforming a criminal. This publication 
was a cruel wrong to Mrs. Tilton and an in- 
justice to the community, of which no real 
friend of Mr. Beecher and no honest man 
could have been guilty. 


The Boston Pilot, which loses no opportuni- 
ty of airing its contempt for women, says 
that, ““The true standing of the Queen of Eng- 
land was bluntly shown on the 7th of April, 
in a debate in Parliament on Woman Suffrage. 
Mr. Leatham, M. P. for Huddersfield, in 
speaking against the proposed bill, said: — 

The Queen had been dragged into this dis- 
cussion, but was she an apt illustration ? 
Was her Majesty a party politician or parti- 
san? Had she to choose between two rival 
policies? No, she ruled by the advice of her 
Ministers, and, thank God, at present they 
were men and not women. 








The savings bank influence, under the lead 
of that champion monopolist, Col. Henry 
Smith, of Ward 16, Boston, defeated the Fam- 
ily Bank Bill in the Senate last week. Sena- 
tor Lane of Suffolk, attempted to secure a 
reconsideration of the rejection of the Dill, 
But Senator Smith thought the Senate knew 
all they wanted to know about the bill, and 
that further talk would be useless. He said 
that Elizur Wright, the father of the bill, had 
told him that the bill was worthless if the 
savings bank provisions were stricken out. 
Reconsideration was refused. 


The average salary paid to male teachers 
in Rhode Island is $83 per month, and to fe- 
males $43. The average cost of educating 
each pupil, exclusive of expenditures for 
school-houses, is $10.95. In Rhode Island the 
ratio of male to female teachers is one to 
four. The highest salary paid to male teach- 
ers in Illinois is $330 a month; the highest 
paid to female teachers, $220. ~The respec- 
tive averages of the sexes are $48.19, and 
$83.46; in Massachusetts, $94.33, and $34.34, 
In Massachusetts, one teacher in eight is a 
man, while in Illinois three teachers in seven 
are men. 


Miss Grace Anna Lewis has completed her 
course of lectures on Natural History, given 
in the rooms of the New England Women’s 
Club. The select audience listened with pleas- 
ure to the accurate scientific teachings of Miss 
Lewis. She had been commended to her Bos- 
ton audience by Maria Mitchell, who, having 
heard the last lecture, said she was proud of 
the scientific research and attainment of Miss 
Lewis. Her hearers in this city felt that the 
right place for Miss Lewis is that of Professor 
of Natural History in a literary institution. 
Among her audience was Dr. Warren, Presi- 
dent of the Boston University, whose pleas- 
ant recognition of her acquirements must 
have been very grateful to Miss Lewis. 








“BUSINESS NOTICES, 
The Best Toilet conn is Robinson’s Oatmeal 


Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 





It is a fact worthy of note, that since the intro- 
duction of the “Corticelli” Spool Silk and Button- 
Hole Twist, they have met with remarkable success, 
Length, strength, weight and quality guaranteed, 





Like a Dream. 
How much this world is “like a dream,” 
So much it has that is ideal; 
So beautiful in prospect seem 
So many things that prove unreal; 
Many our friends who seem to be, — 
When fortune on our pathway smiles, 
Forsake us in adversity, 
And stand aloof for miles and miles. 
But Boys, when they desire new “clothes,’ 
And wish to get a “Suit” that’s neat, : 
Buy “New York Styles” at GEORGE FENNO’S, 


’ 





Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
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POETRY. 


ONE KISS BEFORE WE PART. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


One kiss before we part! 
But one, for love's sweet sake! 
To sweeten, for my heart, 
The pain of this mistake. 
Your hand is in my own, 
But your head is turned away; 
For the first time and the last, 
One little kiss, I pray! 
Nay, though you love me not, 
Andstab me saying “friend,” 
Nay, though I be forgot 
Before a fortnight’s end, 
Still let me kiss the lips 
That traitors are to love. 
What! nothing but your hand, 
And that within its glove? 
Because the past was sweet, 
Because you are so dear, 
Because no more we meet 
In any future year,— 
B- kind and make me glad 
Just for a moment’s space; 
Think, I shall be so sad, 
And never see your face! 
One kiss before we part! 
And s0 you nothing meant? 
Though I be gone, your heart 
Will keep its old content. 
Nay, not your cheek, your lips,— 
I claim them as my right, 
Small guerdon for great love— 
Before we say good-night. 
Ah, shy, uplooking eyes! 
Not true, though blue and rare, 
How dare you feign surprise 
To know I hold you dear? 
What coyness will not yield, 
Yet boldness sure may take; 
Well then, if not for love’s, 
One kiss for friendship’s sake! 
One kiss before we part! 
One little kiss, my dear! 
One kiss, to help my heart 
Its utter loss to bear. 
One kiss, to check the tears 
My manhood searce can stay; 
Or thus—I make it **Yes,”’ 
While you are saying “Nay!” 


EF. rchange . 
- —-e - — 


MAN. 


Man’s a fool! 
When it’s hot he wants it cool; 
When it’s cold he wants it hot — 
Ne’er contented with his lot. 
When it’s dry 
He for showers is heard to sigh; 
When, to meet his wish, it rains, 
Of the wet the fool complains. 
Hot or cold, dry or wet, 
Nothing suits that he can get; 
I consider, as a rule, 
Man’s a fool, 

—Exchange. 





AN EVENING'S ADVENTURE 
THE DEACON HOUSE, 


BY ABBA G, WOOLSON, 


If you were one of the thousand curious 
visitors who were permitted to examine the 
wonders of the Deacon House, previous to 
the public sale of its furniture and contents a 
week ago, you must have noticed a picture 
that hung there in the library, above an old, 
richly carved cabinet, and which was set 
down in the catalogue asa Delilah by Rubens. 
It represented the upturned face of a woman, 
so strikingly beautiful, with its Grecian out 
line and warm, clear coloring, that the most 
sareless could not easily forget it. 

This picture greatly charmed a wealthy 
lady, who had been admitted toa private view 
of the house before it was thrown open to 
the great crowd of ticket holders; but as she 
had then no reason to doubt that the painting 
was a vefitable Rubens, and likely to com- 
mand an immense price at the auction, she 
indulged no hope of obtaining it for herself. 
She resolved, however, upon procuring a copy, 
if the thing were possible; and as she was a 
personal friend of some of the heirs of the 
property, she had no difficulty in obtaining 
permission for any artist whom she might se- 
lect to visit the house at all hours, previous 
to the first day of the sale. 

The artist chosen was none other than my 
intimate friend Jeannette, who had spent con- 
siderable time at copying in the Louvre and 
other galleries while pursuing her Art educa- 
tion abroad, and whose skill in such painting 
had begun to attract attention from connois- 
seurs. She liked the task that was given her, 
and set immediately about it; but owing to 
the constant throngs of sight-seers that filled 

the rooms day after day, she was restricted 
to a few hours of the early morning and one 
of the late afternoon for her work. She be- 
came ambitious to produce an exact and finish- 
ed copy; and the last afternoon before the 
sale found her with some hours’ labor yet to 
be added to the picture before she could re- 
gard it as complete. 





On the morning of that day she came to me 
to ask if I would be willing to remain with 
her at the house from four o’clock, when the 
crowd would be gone, until such time in the 
early evening as her work would permit her 
to leave, saying that her brother, who was to 
keep her company there, had but just now 
been obliged to leave town unexpectedly, and 
she must rely upon me. I readily consented, 
glad of so pleasant an opportunity to study 
at my leisure the many rare objects of inter- 
est that I had seen there on a hurried visit the 
previous day. 


The doorkeeper in charge, 


| Her plans, as she informed me, were al- 
|} ready made. 
| who was directed to afford her every assist- 


| what arrangement she chose; and to avoid 


the trouble and responsibility of keeping and | 


| 

delivering up the keys of the hall door and 
the great gate, we were to find egress through 
the rear entrance of the house, where a door 
opened upon a court, and was fastened only 
by aspring lock. There, as she had arranged, 
a carriage was to come for us at an appointed 
hour, and wait until we should appear with 
the finished painting. As the daylight would 
soon leave that eastern room, where she must 
work, a goodly supply of candles was to fur- 
nish light when needed; and these could be 
set in the chandelier, made for such means of 
illumination, and which hung, fortunately, so 
as to throw a strong, full light upon the pic- 
ture. This friend Jeannette is an energetic 
little body, and forgets nothing; for in all 
the journeys and labors into which her art 
studies have led her, she has been used to 
looking out for herself. 

By means of the pass she had provided, I 
obtained admission to the house at the ap- 
pointed hour, and found my friend already in 
the library, making ready with brushes and 
pallette, and impatient for the people to be 
gone. She had not long to wait. The stately 
policemen, who had stood on guard all day in 
the different rooms, soon cleared them of their 
occupants and departed themselves; the auc- 
tioneer’s clerks, who had been verifying their 
lists for the next day’s sale, went their ways, 
and finally, the trusty doorkeeper, after see- 
ing that all windows were secure, came to an- 
nounce that he was ready to go, and that he 
should now deliver the house into our care, 
charging us to see that the door opening upon 
the court was firmly closed whenever we 
should leave. We went down to it to make 
sure that it was all right; and when we saw 
the keeper depart, locking the hall door be- 
hind him and swinging the gates together and 
fastening them with a great noise, we rejoiced 
that we had at length the house to ourselves. 
We thought best, however, to make a hur- 
ried tour of the rooms, to see that nobody 
had been left behind, and that everything 
was as it should be, befure we settled down 
to the evening’s work. So passing up the 
broad oaken staircase, past the white marble 
vase on the landing, and the great square of 
Gobelin tapestry stretched upon the high wall, 
to the gallery above, we traversed the empty 
chambers, peering hastily as we went, behind 
the damask curtains that shrouded the beds, 
and into all corners and closets, after the 
manner of women when out upon such explor- 
ing expeditions. Then descending, we glanced 
through the open doors into the grand cordon 
of gorgeous apartments that constituted the 
ground floor, thronged a few moments ago 
with bustling crowds, but now as orderly, as 
silent and deserted as if nothing had occurred 
during the past week to disturb the hush and 
gloom that had reigned there for twenty long 
years. 

Once more in the library, I busied myself 
with looping back the heavy velvet curtains 
from the windows, that no ray of light might 
be lost; while my companion seated herself 
at her easel, before the glorious Delilah, and 
the work. The face 
and shoulders of her copy were already finish- 
ed, and wonderfully like, but the drapery was 
still only an outline. Not to disturb her, I 
proceeded quietly to examine the contents of 
our room. It was not an attractive apart- 
ment. You remember the dull, dark paper, 
the dingy green velvet draperies, the demoral- 
ized steel chandelier. The great picture of 
the ascending archangel, beside the carved 
fire-frame, was not cheerful to contemplate, 
neither was a large and very unpleasant look- 
ing soup plate, fastened to the wall, said to be 
of majolica, and attributed, from some old 


was soon absorbed in 


spite perhaps, to Caffagido. Several ancient 
breastplates and shields, girt about with di- 
vers diabolical weapons, appeared above the 
book-cases, beyond my reach, 
the mineral case was to stand in Jeannette’s 


To inspect 


precious light; and some magnificent wood 
carving, which I remembered as adorning the 
panels of a cabinet, and a number of curious 
old miniatures, were all placed directly under 
the Rubens picture, and therefore too near 
the artist to admit of close examination. 

I resolved to extend my observations to the 
other rooms, particularly as I wished to study 
the Sevres china, about which I had been in- 
After 
setting up the candles in the shaky chande- 
lier, preparatory toa grand illumination when 
their light should be needed, I informed my 
friend that I was just starting out on a tour of 
observation and discovery through the lower 


forming myself since my first visit, 


rooms. 

“Perhaps,” I added, ‘*I may come across a 
comfortable looking sofa on the way, and con- 
clude to take a little nap on my own account; 
so don’t mind if I fail to put in an appearance 
I shall be on hand when- 
ever you wantme. Just whistle and I’ll come 
unto you, my love;’’ and laughing, I depart 
ed, closing the door behind me, but going 
back to tell Jeannette to be sure to draw the 
thick curtains well together, and to shut 
both doors tightly, if she should touch off the 
candles before my return, otherwise the unu- 


for the next hour. 











| ance in his power, had allowed her to make | 


‘sual light in the deserted mansion might 


| alarm the outer world. Promising on my part 


| stray off into the chambers above, I left her 
painting in the folds of Delilah’s mantle as if 
minutes were never so precious. 

I found myself then in the salon, which 
was curtained with yellow damask. Although 
the sun must have already set, the great par- 
lors before me, stretched one beyond another 
in a gorgeous vista, were bright with number- 
less reflections from mirrors and candelabras, 
gilded panels, sheeny satins and lustrous 
chandeliers. These rooms, which in the gar- 
| ish daylight, when filled with a jostling crowd, 
had seemed to me furnished with nothing but 
splendid trumpery, appeared now, in their 
gathering shadows and soft gleamy lights, 
truly palatial and superb. Their loneliness 
and silence were painfully impressive. No 
sound of the distant street penetrated their 
seclusion, from beyond the high, surrounding 
wall; no steps echoed near me as I moved, 
for the thick carpets muffled every sound; no 
ticking of a clock was heard, for every one 
standing on the glittering mantles had kept 
its hands fixed in the same spot for many a 
long year. 

I halted a moment before the great Fragon- 
ard paintings set in the wall, to admire again 
those robustious young cherubs tumbling 
about in mid-air, irrespective of all laws of 
gravity, and then stepped, not without a cer- 
tain reverence, into the little boudoir where 
were gathered together the furniture and or- 
naments that had once belonged to a beauti- 
ful and ill-fated queen. In such a place and 
at such an hour I could not help indulging in 
a bitof arevery. In these very chairs Marie 
Antoinette had sat, on these silken curtains of 
embroidered damask her hand had perhaps 
rested, as she drew them back to gaze from 
her palace windows, and on this scarlet satin 
lounge she may have lain for a noontide siesta, 
after her charming peasant-play at Little 
Trianon. This exquisite jewel box may have 
held the veritable diamond necklace over 
which she had cause to shed so many tears. 
Her husband’s sister, the Princess Elizabeth, 
looked down from a medallion on the wall, 
and the Princess Lamballe seemed smiling 
straight into my eyes from under her rakish 
little hat. Certainly all three had bent some 
day over this center-table to admire its inlaid 
Sevres, and, no doubt, they studied with in- 
terest the portraits of themselves fixed in the 
backs of these tiny chairs. I gazed with de- 
light at a painting of frolicsome cherubs bal- 
ancing on a tree-bole, over the door, and near- 
ly dislocated my neck to inspect several oth- 
ers of the same race waltzing on the ceiling 
around the rod of a chandelier, whose grace- 
ful basket of golden lilies depended between 
a cloud of pinioned butterflies. What a pity, 
thought I, that all the dainty furnishings of 
this pretty boudoir, after having been kept 
together for so many years, in fact ever since 
they were owned by the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, eighty odd years ago, must be scat- 
tered to-morrow to the four winds, under the 
hammer of an auctioneer! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| these rooms were crowded with guests, the 
lights all ablaze, the windows open into a 


ing their wine glasses and ladies fluttering 
| their fans, I fell, at length, soundly asleep. 
Ilow long I remained there, I do not know, 
| but when at length I awoke it seemed to be 
| froma deep sleep, and everything about me 
appeared shrouded in the gloom of night. It 
was not too dark, however, for me to see 
| across the room where I lay, and dimly to 
'discern the other apartments beyond. A 
wind had arisen since I slept, for there came 
to my ear a sound from without, like the 


| swaying of tree boughs; and now and then a 
| fitful light stole into the window, flashing for 
| an instant across the gilded panels, and gleam- 
ing from the hundred crystal pendants of a great 
chandelier. Then all grew dark as before. I 
knew that the moon was up and struggling 
| through a driving rack of clouds, though from 





| where I lay I could see neither moon nor sky. 
The profound hush about me was only inten- 
| sified by the sound of the wind and the steady 
| dripping of the snow upon the conservatory 
roof. 

I comprehended at once thatI had overslept 
myself, and that my friend must, by this time 
have finished her work and be ready to de- 
| part. But not a ray of light nora sound came 
| through that distant library door. 
| to make my way towards it, when a continuous 
| noise arrested my attention, as regular as the 
| snow dropping, but much finer and nearer. 
I listened; it certainly was the ticking of a 

clock in this very room. A streak of moon- 
light that fell just then upon the wall showed 
| me that the gilded hands of the mantel clock 
| were actually moving. ‘This was so strange 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I was rising 


that I closed my eyes quickly and opened them | 


| wide, to convince myself that I was awake. 
| Soon the room was in shadow again, deeper 
| than before, and the dial no longer visible, but 
the ticking continued. Rising on my elbow, 
I was proceeding to gather up the mantle that 
had fallen to the carpet, when I became con- 
scious that in the boudoir opposite, behind the 
narrow curtained doorway, a faint light was 
shining, a light steadier than the moonlight and 
not so pale. No lamp was to be seen there; 
but keeping silent and motionless—for by this 
time I was lost in wonder at what all this could 
mean—I was sure I heard a soft rustling, and 
then a noise like the opening of a box-lid or 
of acabinet door. Of course, I reflected, it 
can only be Jeanette, who has come in there 
with a candle, and is standing intent about 
something beside the door. Icalled her name. 
Instead of a reply there was an instant hush. 
I strained my ears, but could hear only the tick, 
tick of the clock and the fancied echoes of my 
own voice dying away in the farthest rooms. 
For some moments this breathless hush con- 
tinued. Now if my friend be playing me a 
trick I may as well discover it at once, thought 
I, making bol to advance towards the boudoir 
and see for myself who this unseen occupant 
| might be. Butscarcely had I risen, when the 
same sharp click struck upon my ear, as 
though a small door had been shut, and then 





the rustling began again. 


I held my breath | 
Istepped out at length into the Montmo- | in a wondering fear. Through the arch of the | the hall door on our return, I could not refrain 


renci salon, all aglitter with green and gold, | little curtained doorway, I could see the man- 
and hurried across to the dining-room, to in- | tel-mirror that hung opposite, and into its 
spect the famous dishes there, before it was | depths there moved the reflection of something 
too dark to behold them well. The great | like an antique lamp, burning atthe tip, and 
paintings that covered the walls were fast | held high by a white hand. A portion of the 
sinking into gloom. Making my way to the | sleeve was visible at the wrist. This was no 
case of marvelous china, presented to the | Jeanette—who else could be there? I sank 
French Queen as the gift of a city, I removed | back upon the sofa, incapable of any motion 
the glass frame that protected it, and lifted | or thought save this, that some other being 
each cup from its niche in the satin case, that 
I might examine the exquisite paintings. serted mansion. 

Then I surveyed the Sevres plates, with the Then, from a hidden corner near the door 
portrait of a court beauty in the center, the | way, there glided out in the center of the bou- 
finger bowls and wine glasses of pale Bohe- | doir the figure of a woman, tall and dressed 
mian in the curious sideboard, and all the odd | 
little tea sets and ungainly dishes ranged 

These plates and cups | 
of fragile china had outlived the emperors | 


besides ourselves was shut up in this dark, de- 


in ancient fashion, with a rich, flowered bro- 
cade sweeping the floor and rustling as she 
around in the cases. went. Her face was not visible, for she was 
moving away from me toward the mantel, and 
and queens who had eaten and drank from | the tiny lamp glimmering above her head 
them at forgotten banquets, and even a gen- | seemed to throw her figure beneath into shadow 
eration or two of American republicans after | while it cast a faint light around. 
their time. | as if surveying the two portraits on the wall 

It was now so dark that I must abandon | tefens her, and then, while I was trembling 
further explorations and put all things in or- | lest 
der again. But I found it impossible to re- 
place the heavy glass frame over the Sevres 


She paused, 


some involuntary movement of mine 
should attract her attention, she passed sud- 
denly out of sight through a door communi- 
service, so I left it on the floor till Jeannette | cating with another salon beyond. I watched 
could come tohelp me. Other and more mys- | intently for her reappearance, but she remain- 
terious hands, however, were destined to re- | ed there a long while, without my being able 
| store it to its proper place. to detect the slightest sound or flicker of light 
No sound had come from the library since | in the adjoining rooms. 
I left it. Jeannette must be getting along The entrance hall, containing the great 
famously; I thought it were best not to dis- | staircase, occupied a remote corner of the 
turb her. Coming back into the Montmoren- | house; and beneath it and the parlor into 
ci parlor, and remarking again what an eye | which this being or vision had departed, 
that family had for splendor and gilding, I | stretched the billiard room, which had been 
concluded to while away the time by taking | dim even at twilight, with its closed blinds, 
anap. Bringing two pieces of rich costuming and now that no ray of the moon penetrated 
from a number lying upon the billiard table | into the other apartments, it was wrapped in 
in the next room, that they might serve asa | darkness. While I was staring into its depths, 
protection from the growing chilliness of the | and debating if I had not better attempt to 
air, 1 made myself comfortable upon one of | pick my way through it and escape to the lib- 
the green satin sofas that stood in a corner | rary, the figure crossed my sight again, mov- 
opposite the door of the little boudoir. Tru- | ing along the farthest side of the billiard room 
ly, I muttered to myself, this is not bad; en-| in the direction of the hall. Her face, as I 
sconced in the salon of the Montmorencis, in ; beheld it dimly in profile, for the lamp was 


{ 
well nigh extinguished, shone pale and sad, 


| 
| 


sight of a queen’s boudoir, with one of King | 
Louis’s waistcoats and the mantle of a Span- | and she looked straight before her as she 
ish grandee for wrappings, I may content my- | eee. But just as she was passing from 
self for awhile. Musing upon the days when ‘view, she turned her eyes full upon me, and 





raised her hand witha commanding gesture 
toward the door. In an instant she had van- 





| not to go beyond call, and on no account to | power of blossoming plants, gentlemen clink- | ished and I heard the rustling dying away 


; upon the staircase. When it had wholly 
ceased, I flew to the room where, hours ago, 
| | had left my friend. 
| And there I found the busy little maid, in 
the soft blaze of a dozen candles, wiping her 
| brushes and pointing triumphantly to her fin- 
j} ished painting. She started at seeing the ex. 
pression on my face but soon burst into merry 
laughter, and before I could find breath to 
| explain myself, dragged me before a mirror 
to behold the strange rig in which I was ar- 
| rayed. An old fashioned waistcoat, bespan- 
| gled with silken pansies, into which I had 
| thrust my arms before taking the nap, and 
| which I had since forgotten, was buttoned 
| well up tothe chin, anda high collar stiff 
| with embroidery was standing about my ears 
and threatening toengulf the chignon behind. 
Above this appeared a pallid face and eyes set 
I had to smile, in spite of the untold 
| wonder I had seen; and indeed, the brightly 


lighted room, the sight of Jeannette, and the 








wide. 


sound of her merry voice were wonderfully 





reassuring after my lonesome experience, 
I first asked her if it was not nearly mid- 
night, and she assured me that it was by no 


| means so late as that, adding that it was plain 
to her I had been masquerading with ghosts 
out there, and had lost my wits. 
effort I related all I had She only 
laughed the more, asserting that I had been 


With some 
seen, 


half asleep, and that this strange being, who- 
ever she might be, was only a creature of my 
imagining. : 
“Were you not conjuring up all kinds of 
fancies before you fell asleep?” she asked. 
“Perhaps so,”’ I rejoined, ‘‘but this was no 
dream, I am sure.” 





“But I have been awake 

all the while and have heard nothiug. I re- 
| member that my door opened suddenly in the 
| early evening, without apparent cause, and I 
| got up and looked out, but discovered only 
yourself fast asleep on a distant sofa. I clos- 
ed it and returned to my work; but a moment 
after it opened wider than before. Then I 
concluded that a window was left open some- 
where in the house, and that the wind rising 
had blown the door back. I shut it again and 
thought no more about it. If your wander- 
ing, lady-like ghost came to look in upon me, 
I did not see her, and this house is not one of 
the kind to be haunted, for it has scarcely 
ever been inhabited by living people. But 
come,’’ she added, ‘‘the carriage must have 
been waiting for us a long while; put this out 
of your mind and let us make ready to go.” 
I recollected the glass frame belonging over 
the Sevres China, that I had left on the din- 
ing-room floor, and knew it must be replaced. 
Looking out, we saw that the rooms were now 
bright with moonlight, and together we start- 
ed upon this errand. As we went by the clock 
in the Montmorenci salon, its hands were still 
in motion. On reaching the dining-room the 
frame which we had come to lift appeared set 
in its proper place. I looked at my friend and 
saw that she was beginning to share my 








amazement, but we said nothing. Passing 


| from glancing up to the Gobelin tapestry that 
| hung over the staircase, for it was lighted by 
| the full moon that shone in through an un- 
| seen window on the gallery above. 

| tral figure of Victory looked out regal and 
smiling; but as we paused a moment to behold 
it, a shadow, like that of a woman, fell upon 
it, wavering and floating across from one side 
to the other, and then vanishing. Neither 
spoke a word as we returned to the library, 
| but to take up the painting-case and canvas, 
extinguish and remove the candles, loop back 


| the curtains and depart to the flight of stairs 
| 


} 


The cen- 








leading down from the hall to the rear en- 


trance, was the work of a few seconds. 
Through the side-lights we saw the carriage 
waiting; and there was our faithful Jehu, 
with his blanketed horses drawn up to the 
door, and himself sitting motionless upon his 
| box and half asleep in the shadow of the great 
house. Soon the outer door was closed tight. 
ly behind us, and we were whirling around the 
square, the lighted street. 
back at the mansion we had left, but the moon, 
freed from her clouds, was flooding its front 
with a peaceful light, and, if any unearthly 
visitants were roaming then through the de- 
serted upper chambers, no signs of disturbance 


into I glanced 


appeared at its casements, The breeze had 
died away, and within the garden wall the 
black shadows of leafless trees stretched mo- 
tionless untrodden 
spoke on the way home of what we had seen, 
| and agreed to say nothing about it to others, 
until we had taken time to think it over and 
account for it to ourselves, if that might be 
possible. This is the first time I have related 
it to any one, but, though a week has passed, 
it appears to me as strange, as inexplicable as 
ever. 


across the snow. We 


Such is the story that was told me last 
night, ag I sat with a friend by the light of 
| her evening fire, listening to the ‘‘keening”’ ot 
the wind without. I give it, with all its mi- 
nuteness, in her very words. Do I vouch, 
myself, for itstruth? Notatall. Idonot be- 
lieve in ghosts nor haunted houses—the more’s 
the pity—but, when looking into her eyes and 
witnessing the emotion with which she recall- 
ed that evening’s adventure, I could not doubt 
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the reality of what she told. When she had | 
closed, we sat a moment in thought. I asked 
her. at length, if the figure she had seen could 
not have been one of the old servants who had | 
returned to the house to recover some forgot- | 
ten article, and had entered by a door un- 
known to her. She replied that it was no ser- 
yant, she was certain of that. 


“And you and your companion could not | 


or 


have imagined what you saw? 
‘*Impossible.”’ 
“Then, surely, you believe in ghosts?” 
‘*No; I cannot admit that I do.” 
‘But you are aware that one or other of 
these suppositions must be true?”’ 
“Well, it may be; but you shall choose for 
yourself.”"—Boston Journal, 


_———_ - 


A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 


[Translated from the German by J. A. Sprague.) 





Many histories of famous women have been 
written, but none can lay claim to complete- 
ness; men have been the makers and rulers 
of history, which consequently occupies itself 


only with those women who by association | 


with men have been brought into prominence, 
and this has occurred pre-eminently at royal 
courts. ‘There may have been thousands of 
women who, although possessed of remarka- 
ble talent and character, remain entirely un- 
known, because they had no opportunity to 
be brought into notice by connection with 
men, nor to cultivate their peculiar faculties. 
Among those whose names and histories have, 
through accident or individual research, been 
drawn from obscurity into the light, one of 
the most remarkable is certainly the woman 
concerning whom we have only this official 
record: 

‘‘Madame von Beausoleil, female astrono- 
mer and alchemist of the Seventeenth Century, 
was incarcerated in the prison of Vincennes 
by order of Cardinal Richelieu.” 

Only so much, or not much more, did the 
French Biographical Manual have to say 
about one of the ablest women who has ever 
lived. She died a martyr to science. 

Martine von Bertereau was born in Touraine 
about the year 1590, In 1610 she married the 
learned Jean de Chatelet, Baron von Beauso- 
leil and Auffenbach. He was one of the most 
famous mineralogists of his time; had per- 
sonally inspected the mines of Germany, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Sweden, Italy, 
Spain and England; had been appointed by 
German kings and princes a director in vari- 
ous mines, and was finally called to fill a simi- 
lar position in France. Ten years after this, 
he married Martine von Bertereau; she be- 
came not only his wedded wife, but also the 
sharer in his labors and his fame; even sur- 
passing her husband in abilities and especially 
in the skill of discovering new mines. Togeth- 
er they traveled for purposes 
through Germany, Italy and Sweden; then 
the Baroness alone crossed the ocean, to be- 
come acquainted with the mines of the New 
World. After her return she employed her- 
self in chemical an¢ geometrical studies, made 
herself familiar with hydraulics and mechan- 
ics, till she became mistress of these branches. 

Besides her native tongue she spoke fluent- 
ly German, Italian, English and Spanish, and 
was versed in Latin and Hebrew, 

In the year 1626 the renowned Cing-Mars 
commissioned the Baron to travel through va- 
rious provinces in search of new mines. This 
journey brought them to Morlair; one day 
while the Baron was in the forest of Buisson 
examining a mine and the Baroness was occu- 
pied with the registration of their undertaking 
in Rennes, a certain Touche-Crippe, provost 
of the Provinces, entered the rooms of the ab- 
sent couple to seek for books and instruments 
of magic; ‘‘for,’’ said the honorable official 
‘Show can mortals without the help of hell dis- 
cover what is under the earth?’ Under this 
legal pretence everything was thrown topsy- 
turvy, no lock left unturned, no corner un- 
searched. Touche-Crippe, the model of an 
officer of the middle ages, took from the trunks 
and cases thus broken into, gold, silver, jew- 
els, rare minerals, diaries, manuscripts and 
private letters, in short carried off everything 
movable, and treated it as his own property. 

On their return, the Baron and Baroness 
found a plundered house, and also a judicial 
summons, to answer to a charge of practicing 
magic. They appeared at the bar, and knew 
how to defend themselves so well that even a 
Touche-Crippe and his associates must with- 
draw the charge. They were allowed to leave 
the province, but their property was not re- 
storedtothem. In vain the sufferers appealed 
to the parliaments of England and France; 
Touche-Crippe had friends at Court, and the 
Baron was dismissed with his grievances un- 
redressed. 

Deeply embittered they returned to Germa- 
ny, where they were received with open arms. 
Ferdinand II. again nominated Baron von 
Beausoleil, Chief of the Hungarian Mines; 
but the longing for France did not permit the 
noble pair to enjoy honor and repose in Ger- 
many; in 1682 they returned to France, this 
time accompanied by fifty German and ten 
Hungarian miners and numerous servants. 
Louis XIII. renewed the contract of Cing- 
Mars, and the Baron with his wife began 
afresh their researches in Southern France. 
They received indeed a royal letter for safe 
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pecuniary help of any kind; for the benefit of 
the Government, but at their own cost, they 
might labor. The maintenance of sixty mi- 


ners, the costly undertakings, the journeys | 


from province to province very soon exhausted 
their means; after having expended 30,000 
livres—their entire property—the Baroness 
wrote in 1632 amemorial tothe King. It was 
entitled ‘A faithful explanation to the king 
and his council regarding the rich and inex- 
haustible treasures, lately discovered in this 
kingdom.” As no answer followed, she let 
the document be again printed urder the title, 


| 
and minerals, through which your Majesty of 
France and your subjects wi!l be enabled to 
obtain 


abundant supply, without importing 
minerals from foreign lands; also a report of 
the qualities of certain springs and mineral 


waters lately discovered near Chateau Thier- | phi 
. R Mrs. Wirtenmeyen, of Philadelphia, Presi- | 


ry by Madame Martine de Bertereau, Baro- 
ness of Beausoleil.” In this interesting docu- 
ment 150 mines were enumerated, which were 
discovered by the Baron and his wife. The 
| government expressed entire satisfaction with 
the meritorious work of the noble pair, but 
one thing was still lacking, it would not re- 
munerate them; yet it wished to save its 
honor; therefore the Baron was appointed 
General Inspector of all the Mines of France, 
a very honorable but very costly title, when 
we consider that it had cost the brave pair of 
students many years of untiring labor and 
their entire fortune. Brilliant promises were 
never wanting. 


In the year 1640 the Baroness applied 
through a pamphlet to the all-powerful Car- 
dinal Richelieu. It was entitled, ‘‘La restitu- 
tion de Pluton a I’Eminentissime Cardinal 
Due de Richelieu; with a refutation of those 
who regard it as impossible to discover mines 
and subterranean matters without magic, or 
demonic aid.’’? The dedicatory letter contains 
a sonnet to the Cardinal, full of the most ex- 
travagant panegyries, and closes with a flat- 
tering pun or play of words which cannot be 
translated. “If you will give hearing to our 
proposal,” it said, *‘then, Monseigneur, France 
will soon be a rich country.” 


“Vous verrez, Monseigneur, que sans metamorphose 
La France deviendra un Riche-Lieu.” 


‘‘La restitution de Pluton” is the work of a 
woman of profound scholarship, of a thorough 
student of natural sciences, and is written in a 
strong, clear and eloquent style. In fact this 
book seems to have opened the eyes of the 
Cardinal to the merits of this interesting pair; 
for now these all too powerful voices must be 
brought to silence, and these troublesome per- 
sons who demanded also to be paid for their 
labor, were placed under arrest. Mysterious 
reports were circulated about them, the suspi- 
cion of sorcery was again directed upon them; 
the age was only too receptive to this kind of 
suspicions. The old superstition of gnomes, 
dwarfish sprites haunting mines, and of other 
subterranean demons, flourished still every- 
where; the Baroness herself believed in their 


existence. In one of her books she relates, 
that, ‘In a Hungarian mine I saw small 


gnomes, three or four hands high, very aged, 
and dressed in ancient miner costume, with 
lamp and staff in hand; fearful apparitions to 
novices in mines.’’? Often already had she as 
well as her husband been persecuted by the 
ignorant peasants, who regarded their scien- 
tific apparatus as instruments for diabolic con- 
jurations. The divining rod, at that time in 
general use in Germany and regarded by the 
Baron and his wife who often used them, as 
infallible, certainly gave some incitement for 
the storm which now burst upon them from 
all sides. 

In the year 1642, by the order of Richelieu, 
Baron von Beausoleil was thrown into the 
Bastile, but the Baroness was confined in the 
State Prison at Vincennes without legal ex- 
amination or sentence. They who for forty 
years long had shared tastes, labors, plans 
and disappointments, they, consorts and 
friends, were torn from one another, and not 
only deprived of their freedom but also of the 
consolation of their studies. 

Both died in prison. After three years, 
death freed the Baron from his fetters; but 
when the, in this case, kindly angel visited 
the Baroness, we do not know, but probably 
her fiery spirit did not long endure the separa- 
tion from her husband and from nature. 

One token of her we find in the memoirs of 
the Abbe de Saint Cyran, who as a Jansenist 
was imprisoned at Vincennes in 1658. In the 
prison chapel he saw a woman, a Baroness 
von Beausoleil, with her daughter. The un- 
fortunate women were so poorly dressed, that, 
filled with pity, he begged some linen and 
some dresses for them from a benevolent lady. 
From a second letter of the Abbe’s it appears 
that the Baroness did not even know what 
had become of her other children. 

A thick winter-dress from an unknown 
hand, which could be sent to her only under 
the greatest precautions and secrecy, that was 
the Christmas pleasure in the December of 
her life. 

In his letters, the Abbe calls the Baroness a 
German. To whatever nation she may be- 
long by blood, she stands henceforward in our 
memory in the ranks of *‘the best.”’ 
WOMEN’S MONEY WASTED. 


Boston has voted $30,000 towards the Cen- 
tennial celebration of the battle of Bunker 








“A faithful report of the discoveries of mines | 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE | 
UNION. 


The first Convention of the Woman’s State 
| Temperance Union was begun in the Colum- 
bus Avenue Universalist Church Thursday | 
morning, about one hundred and fifty ladies 
| being in attendance. 


| 


The meeting was called 

| to order by Mrs. Mary L. Draven, of Boston 
Highlands. Mrs. 8. A. Girrorp, of Worces- 
ter, the President, occupied the chair, and 
made the opening pr:.yev. 


Mrs. McCoy, President of the South Boston 
Union, was made Chairman of a Committee 
on Business. The word “Christian” was adopt- 
ed as an addition to the name of the Union. 
| The State Committee, having in charge the 
| circulation of copies of the memorial to Con- 
gress to have the importation of liquors and 
| the traffic in them stopped, reported progress, 
| and urged that the circulation be continued 
year by year until the object be obtained. 


| dent of **The Woman's National ‘Temperance 


| Union,” gave a recital of the presentation of | 


| the memorial to Congress last winter, when 
the document had more than a hundred thou- 
sand signatures attached to it. After some 
remarks upon the apathy of good people con- 
| cerning temperance reform, the Convention 
took a recess to afternoon. From half-past 1 
to 2 o’clock a season of prayer was held, and 
| then the business of the Convention was re- 
sumed, 
eral Unions represented. ‘The first report was 
from Mrs. Mary L. Draper, of the Boston Un- 
ion. She said that she wished she could re- 
port that a great and glorious victory had 
been achieved in Boston; that they had con- 
| verted the ministry; that the rum shops had 
been closed, and that temperance was the 
characteristic of all walks of life in the city; 
but they could not. The Union had hardly 
been at work six months, and its fruits could 
not be fully seen at present. The seed had 
been sown, and in due time God would give 
the increase. 

Mrs. Aspen, of South Boston, being call- 


Union, but she was glad to be able to say a 


had been with them from the first, and the en- 
couraging results attributed to the 
were largely due to their zeal. 
Chelsea and Charlestown similar to those giv- 
en at the South Boston Union’s annual meet- 
ing were listened to, and good words were spo- 


Worcester and Biddeford, Me. Mrs. Wash- 
burn, Chairman of the Saloon Committee of 
the Worcester Union, reported six working 
members, and a lady from Biddeford said that 
of the ninety saloons in that city in 1870 not 
one openly sold liquor now. The general 
tenor of the reports was encouraging, and indi- 
cated increasing interest on the part of the la- 
dies. 

The Convention chose the following to at- 
tend the National Temperance Convention, to 
be held at Chicago about June 1: Mrs. S. A. 
Gifford, of Worcester; Mrs. Dr. Barrett, of 
Boston; Mrs. Richards, of Charlestown; Mrs. 
Amsden, of South Boston; Mrs. McCoy, of 
South Boston; Mrs. Draper, of Boston; Miss | 
M. V. Ball, of Boston. ‘low may Chris- 
tian women of Massachusetts best promote 
the interests of temperance in the State ?’’ | 
was discussed by Mrs. Wittenmeyer, of Phil- 
adelphia, who was in favor of anything that 
the liquor dealers objected to, and so the We- 
man’s movement was supreme with her. She 
did not like a license law, but wanted prohibi- 
tion. Mrs. Vibbert, of Somerville, wanted 
women on election day to see that their sons, 
brothers and husbands vote ina way to secure 
a representation of temperance principles in 
the councils of town, city, State and nation. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Creden- 
tials reported that there were fourteen Unions 
present, exclusive of Boston, showing an at- 
tendance of sixty-seven delegates. 

The evening session opened by prayer, after | 
which Mrs. Wittenmeyer said that Dr. Min- | 
er said he did not think he should live to see 
the great evil of intemperance overthrown, but 
she thought shc should live to see it subdued. 
| Applause.| Her faith took in the great prob- 
lem, and she believed the Jubilee day was not 
very far in the future. She remembered it 
used to be said in the days of slavery, that 
her father nor his grandchildren would live to 
see it abolished, but it was abolished long be- 
fore he died. The slaves were emancipated, 
and her father lived to join the jubilee song of 
slavery overthrown. It was said in these days 
that intemperance was deeply rooted and al- 
most impregnable, but she remembered what 
a few earnest spirits could effect even in a very 
short time, and especially if they had God on 
their side. [Applause.] For when He got 
Hlis mighty hand under anything, it came 
down pretty soon. The speaker then proceed- 
ed to give, as she said, ‘“‘some reasons for the 
hope that is within me.’? Ihave more hope 
since the incoming of this new dispensation, 
since the women of our country have been 
aroused, than I ever had before. And it is 
not surprising to me to think what God’s de- | 
sign is. Ibelieve He has made the women of | 
this age as the in-truments of the overthrow 
of this traffic. One of the first reasons that 
ever encourages my heart in hope, is that the 
Lord chooses the weak things of the world to 
lift up the mighty who have fallen. When a 
woman wills she will, and when she wont she 
wont. When a woman rises in her moral dig- 
nity, and says in her soul that she will do a 
thing, it will be done, if it is within the range 
of human possibility. Now they are arising 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, saying 
in their hearts, and asking of God in prayer, 
that this iniquity shall be overthrown, and I 
think that it is within the range of human pos- 
sibility, and that it willbe done. | Applause. | 
I want to call attention to the power of will 
in working in this temperance cause. We 
have hed the balance of power in our own 
hands, but we did not know it. We have 
been told all these years that we were weak 
and could not do anything, scarcely, and we 
have been told that we have mighty influence. 
When you come to look into it you find that 
the women of this country hold the balance 
of power. The boys are just about what 
their mothers made them, and I have come to 
find that the men are just about what the 
boys were; that is, they are only boys of a 
little larger growth. So that if the women of 
this generation train up the boys and girls of 











conduct directed to the magistrates, but no 


Hill, June 17. 


the next generation as they ought to, it will 


| do it. 


Reports were called for from the sev- | 


ed upon, said she had nothing to add to that | 
already known concerning the South Boston | 


word for the ministers of South Boston. They | 


Union | 
Reports from | 


ken by ladies from Fitchburg, East Boston, | 
Watertown, Salem, Milford, Lowell, Clinton, | 





not be possible for the liquor interest to carry 
a License law through any of our State Leg- 
islatures. If the women of Massachusetts rise 
and agree, it will not be possible for the liquor 
men under the sanction of law to carry for- 
ward their traftic. They may do it, and they 
will do it perhaps for a while, just as people 
will steal and rob. You know these things 
are done even against law, and it will bea 
good while perhaps, but this thing will be 
done away withentirely, and it will be acrime 
to be punished. Now what is the inducement 
as mothers and sisters for us to do away with 
this traftic! we have the power evidently to 
A combined effort on the part of the 
women of this country, and the thing can be 
done. We have everything at stake, and 
that is another reason why God is calling the 
women of this country into the work. None 
have suffered as women have suffered. Men 
become brutalized, but women are alive to 
such suffering more keenly even than the vic- 
tims themselves, and while I stand here to- 
night to speak I remember (it goes like a dag- 
ger to my heart) there are in this land hun- 
dreds of women hidden away in palaces—for 
this crime is not confined to the hut—hidden 
away in palaces, whose hearts are breaking 
under silks and laces, and there are other wo- 
; men as pure and true as any woman who are 
in this presence to-night, whose hearts are 
breaking under rags. It must be so. Every 
day two hundred grave-diggers are at work 
digging the graves all over this land to hide 
away the besotted, wrecked, ruined victimes 
of this fearful traflic. The speaker then 
; dwelt touchingly upon the fearful anguish 
which intemperance brings into homes, 


Two or three other speakers addressed the 
meeting and the evening session closed. 





| HUMOROUS. 


What animal comes down from the clouds ? 
Rain, dear. 
When is music like oysters ? 
| is a quart eat. 
What holds all the 
| No one nose. 
What relation is the door to the door-mat ? 
A step farther. 
At what time of day was Adam born? A 
| tittle before Eve. 
Why is a door like a colored woman? 
Because its an egress. 
| How did Queen Elizabeth take her pills ? 
| In cider (in-side-her). 
What is it that a poor man has and a rich 
man wants’? Nothing. 





When there 


snuff in the world? 


When he is a Wroth-child, 

llow was Moses put in the ark of the bul- 
rushes? ile was pitched in, 

Dumb Animals’ Fair at Boston—Pretty as- 
sistant: ‘*Wont you please make a small 
purchase for the benefit of dumb animals, 
sir’’’ Young man (with big ears): ‘‘No, 
thank yer, I’m not interested in dumb brutes 
myself.’’ Pretty assistant: “Oh, but 
must sympathize with the poor donkey, sir. 
Young man, keep dumb. 

They have a good joke on a “professor of 
ventilation’? down East, who, being put ina 
room at a hotel with another guest, asked 
the latter to raise a window at night, as tke 
air was so close. ‘‘I can’t raise it,” said the 
guest, after working at the windowa while. 
“Then knock a pane of glass out,”’’ said the 
professor, which was done. After a_ while 
the professor got up and knocked out another 
pane, then he was able to sleep; but in the 
morning he discovered that he had only broken 
into a bookease. 


IPOND'S| 


| When is a small baby like a big banker? 








Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.’’ 
CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations, Hemorrhage 


‘ from any organ-—Nose, Gums, 
POND S$ Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions. 
EXTRACT 


Enlargements, 


| INVALUABLE FOR 

| Dysentery & Rheumatism. 

Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 

lids. Inflammation of the Ova- 

| ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Varicose Veins. Sore 

Nipples. 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 


POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
—, and everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-serenth edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading —— in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 
ANT ED —Ladies to sell a new Centen- 
nial work, “The History of our Country,” for 
young people, illustrated, by Abby Sage Richardson. 
Brought down to the present—600 pages, 240 engray- 











ings. The best work for lady canvassers. Address 
H, 0. HOUGHTON & CO.,, 
16—4t Room 9, 1 SoMERSET Sr., Boston. 





GOULD, Boston, offers the best chance to 
agents. Scraps and Decalecomanie Pictures 
64-page catalogue free. 19—4t 


J. JA 


and Novelties. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 


WANTED Agents to sell our self-at 
i taching Hat and Closet Pins, 
Picture Knobs, Furniture Fenders, &c.; profits large 
For full line of samples send 50 cents. “THURSTON 
KNOB Screw Co.,” 533 Washington St., Bosion. 
16—4t 





ICE CREAM. 


Fairs, Festivals, Picnics, &c., supplied with our 
Celebrated Creams. 


PHILADELPHIA ICE CREAM CO,, 


3 1-2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
17—4t 


Music Books for the People. 
Father Kemp’s Old Foik’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke's Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 


love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are EsTuerR, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts), DANIEL, [50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR'S FEAST, [50 ets|, FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts}, Pronic, (31 00), HAYMAKERs, ($1.00), CULPRIT 
Fay, ($1.00), MusicAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 ets], WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [31.00], May be 
given with or without costumes, 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 
Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00, 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano ace’m't. $2.50 


Musical Flowers. Flute,  “ “« $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Fiute Bouquets. $1.50. 
Sold by all the principal music dealers, Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Chas. H. Ditson & Oo, 
- BosTon, Jil BROADWAY, N. Y¥, 


MARSTON HOUSE, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 fsrattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs, Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 





well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


FA QD 


m» Family Favorite 


va SEWING 
MACHINE! 






Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all beeause it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F.. No. 2, 


runs without noise, wand is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes, 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


, per day. Agents wanted, All 
5 to 0 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work, Full particulars, terms, &e., sent free, 
Send us your address at once. Don't delay. Now is 
the time, Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me, 2—ly 


SUI_GENERIS. 


——~ 



















shi shy 


AMLIN 





MASON 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED «vis: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«» DIPLOMA OF HONOR +" 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONL American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, In America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 


with most important improve- 
NEW STYLES ments ever made, New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


An 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: 
quisite combination of these instruments, 
Organs sold for cash ; or 
EASY PAYMENTS. for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
and Circulars, with full partic- 
CATALOGUES ulars, free, Address MASON & 
AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 
TON; 26 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 88 





Adams St., CHICAGO, - 
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THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY TRUE TO WO- 
MEN 


Epitors Woman’s Journat.—Allow me to 
reply through your columns to the many ques- 
tions asked me in regard to the Boston Uni- 
versity; or rather to the one question asked 
by many persons; “‘Is there any difference 
at all made between men and women ?” 

The “Year Book” of the University on 
page 24, says: 

4. A fourth fundamental idea with the or- 
ganizers of Boston University was, and is, 
that a University should exist not for one sex 
merely, but equally for the two. y 

Class schools are very well in their place. 
Schools for the Feeble Minded, Reform 
Schools, Schools for Deaf Mutes,—no one 
should object to these. So, if any class of 
philanthropists feel called upon to organize 
special schools for girls or boys constitution- 
ally too delicate to bear the nervous shock of 
school association with the other sex, let no 
one oppose. Such institutions may serve to 
illustrate the tender and gentle charities to 
which our Christian civilization gives origin. 
But a University exists for altogether differ- 
ent purposes. It is not instituted for the ben- 
efit of a class. It is the highest organ of 
human society for the conservation, further- 
ance, and communication of knowledge; for 
the induction of successive generations into 
its possession: for the service of mankind in 
all highest social offices. ‘To artificially re- 
strict the benefits of such an institution to one- 
half of the community, by a discrimination 
based solely upon a birth distinction, is worse 
thanun-American. It is an injury to society 
as a whole, a loss to the favored class, a 
wrong to the unfavored. 

Boston University, therefore, welcomes to 


all its advantages young women and young 
men on precisely the same conditions. It wel- 


comes Woman not merely to the bench of the 

upils, but also to the chair of the Professor. 

t is the first institution in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to admit the two sexes to 
common advantages in classical collegiate 
studies; the first in the world to open the en- 
tire circle of post-graduate professional schools 
to men and women alike. Nor is any fear 
whatever felt, lest the newly enfranchised 
class prove in the end incapacitated, either in- 
tellectually, or by physiological constitution, 
for making a wise and beneficent use of these 
new found facilities. 

Now, with these statements before them, it 
may seem strange that young ladies in dis- 
tant localities should write to one who is 
merely a pupil in the University, and a stran- 
ger to them, inquiring in regard to the very 
point thus definitely and publicly stated by 
the prominent Christian men at the head of 
thisinstitution. But, afterall, itis not strange. 
Confidence is a plant of slow growth. Wo- 
men have so long been treated as of seconda- 
ry or no consequence, that it is impossible 
for us to believe in a moment that we shall 
receive equal consideration with men. Be- 
sides, we have trusted elsewhere, and found 
our confidence betrayed. We have relied on 
pledges only to learn that words mean one 
thing when spoken to men, and quite another 
when addressed to women; only to be told, 
“Yes, we made you that promise, but we 
meant merely so far as accords with feminine 
propricty—we, men, being judges of said pro- 
priety.”’ 

it will be long ere women recover from a 
feeling similar to that of little Fanny Vir- 
ginia, the slave child baptized in Plymouth 
Church during the war. Miss Lawrence, the 
lady who adopted her, visited at the home of 
my parents with little Fanny, and related this 
incident. On the evening upon which the fugi- 
tives arrived in Washington, Miss Lawrence 
saw the child and concluded to take her. 
After bathing the little thing, she dressed her 
in a white gown, and spread a bed in her own 
apartment. Fanny could not sleep for joy, 
exclaiming, 

“Oh, Miss Lawrence, I feel so good. I want 
to run show Aunt Sally my new dress.” 

So Miss Lawrence allowed her to go down 
the block and visit the colored people who 
had brought her away. Fanny returned ina 
few moments, her glee quite subdued, and lay 
down demurely to sleep. At last, long after 
she was supposed to be in dreamland, and the 
lights were out, Miss L. heard a deep sigh. 

“*What is it, Fanny ?” 

“Aunt Sally says I’s only a nigger still.” 

The child’s feeling evidently was that, al- 
though treated as a white person, put to rest 
in a pretty bed and gown, ané in a house and 
room that seemed to her a palace, yet after 
all, she was ‘‘only a nigger.”’ And if living, 
to-day, notwithstanding her blue eyes, light 
curls and fair skin, she is probably trammeled 
by the thought of being despised as ‘‘only a 
nigger.”’ 

Women are similarly hampered. But a 
good time is coming, and the Boston Un1- 
versity is the star that heralds the dawn of a 
brighter day. 

To answer the question definitely, then, I 
may say that, having been warned at Oberlin 
that I should be sure to find some difference 
made, I have watched every instant of the 
time since the 9th of last September, and am 
convinced that nothing short of a microscope 
will detect any difference. My experience 
warrants me in saying to any woman who 
contemplates entering the Theological Depart- 
ment of our University, that she will find the 
professors as considerate of her progress and 
interests as though she were a man, and that 

she wiil be constrained to call her fellow-stu- 
dents, “‘Brothers,’’ from a motive deeper than 
mere custom, 

In reviewing the past year, I must confess 

I feel mean to think that I have watched and 

suspected, where there was no occasion. But, 


mercy! one cannot ignore the past. The burnt 
child dreads even the fire that glows only be- 
neficently. Besides, I dare say there has been 
watching on the other side, too. 

So much for the Theological Seminary. In 
the School of Oratory, the women out-num- 
ber the men, and it might be a question there 
whether we do or do not abuse the boys. Let 
me give you evidence of the state of feeling in 
this department. Prof. Monroe, Dean of the 
School, gave us one day a formula for the im- 
provement of the voice, stating that he was 
indebted for it to Madame Emma Seiler, a 
distinguished elocutionist, now principal of a 
school in Philadelphia. He said it was better 
than any thing he had been able to contrive, 
and was worth a thousand dollars to him. 
Now imagine a man who has devoted his life 
to one pursuit, and stands at the head of his 
profession, admitting that a woman has 
thought of something in his own department 
superior to anything he has invented! It is 
needless to add that a man who has the jus- 
tice, and courage to make such an acknowl- 
edgement, is a gentleman, fair and courteous 
to all. Itis wonderfnl how right views on the 
Woman question adorn the masculine charac 
ter! 

Perhaps you will say, ‘‘Any but a narrow- 
minded person would admit such an indebted- 
ness, if it were a fact.” 

Granted. But how many persons do you 
find who are not narrow-minded? Are they 
not as Himalayan peaks among the mental 
elevations of the earth? That being the case, 
one such man might be supposed a liberal 
allotment for a University. I am quite sure, 
however, that I have already discovered three, 
in ours. 

The Boston University, unlike other insti- 
tutions admitting women, was not founded 
originally for men, and constrained half re- 
luctantly to open its doors to us. Butit ‘‘was 
and is a fundamental idea with the organizers 
of the University that it should exist equally 
for both sexes.’”’ Hence women are not tol- 
erated, they are welcome. They are not ad- 
mitted to a man’s school, but form themselves 
a part of the concern, both as faculty and stu- 
dents. We have a right to say, “Our Uni- 
versity.” ANNA OLIVER. 

Boston University, May, 1875. 


MRS. BLAKE AT THE NEW YORK CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


The following is an extract from Mrs. 
Blake’s speech at the celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of the Battle of Lexington in New 
York City. 

Just as the first rays of dawn stole across 
our city this morning, the century was com- 
plete since the founders of this nation made 
their first great stand for liberty. The early 
April sunshine a hundred years ago saw a 
group of men and boys gathered together, ‘‘a 
few rods north of the meeting house,” in the 
Massachusetts village of Lexington. Ununi- 
formed and undisciplined, standing in the 
chilly morning, that handful of patriots rep- 
resented the great Republic which on that day 
was to spring from their martyrdom. The 
rebellious colonists had collected in the ham- 
lets near Boston some military stores; these 
the British officers in command at Boston 
resolved should be seized and destroyed. 
Warned of their design, Paul Revere made 
his famous ride to arouse the country to resis- 
tance, and in the dead midnight Adams and 
Hancock went out to summon their comrades 
toarms. Just as the last stars vanished be- 
fore the dawn the drum beat to summon the 
patriots to action, and in response a little band 
of about eighty men and boys assembled on 
the village green. Few as they were in num- 
bers they presented a brave front as the Brit- 
ish regulars came up the quiet street, 200 
strong. What followed was nota battle but 
a butchery. The minute men refused to sur- 
render to Major Pitcairn’s haughty demand, 
and a volley of musketry, close and deadly, 
was poured on this devoted band. In response 
only a few random shots were fired, which did 
absolutely no harm, and, then, seeing the 
hopelessness of resistance, the commander of 
the minute men ordered them to disperse. 
The British, elated with their easy victory, 
pushed on toward Concord, thinking that 
there another speedy success awaited them. 
In this they soon bitterly learned their error. 
Although they were reinforced on the way, 
when they reached that village they were met 
by such a resistance as drove them back, 
broken and disorganized, on the road they 
had so proudly followed in the morning. Con- 
cord nobly avenged the slaughter at Lexing- 
ton. 

So much for what the men did on that day, 
and let us see what share the women had in 
its dangers and its sorrows. Jonathan Harris 
was shot in front of his own house, while his 
wife was watching him from a window, and 
saw him fall, with such anguish as no poor 
words of mine can describe. He tottered to 
his feet, the blood gushing from a wound in 
his breast, staggered forward a few paces and 
fell again, and then crawled on his hands and 
knees to his threshold only to expire just as 
his wife reached him. Did not this woman 
bear her portion of the martyrdom ? Isaac 
Davis, a man in the prime of life, went forth 
from his home in the morning, and before the 
afternoon sunlight had grown yellow, was 
brought back to it dead, and was laid, pale 
and cold, in his wife’s bed, only three hours 
after he had left her with a solemn benedic- 
tion of farewell. Did not this woman also 
suffer? She was left a widow in the very 
flower of her youth, and for seventy years she 
faithfully mourned his memory! Nor were 
these the only ones; for every man who fell 
that day, some woman’s heart was wrung. 
There were others who endured actual physi- 
cal hardship and suffering. Hannah Adams 
lay in bed with an infant only a week old, 
when the British reached her house in their 
disorderly retreat to Boston; they forced her 
to leave her sick room and to crawl into an 
adjoining corn shed, while they burned her 








house to ashes inher sight. Three companies 
of British troops went to the house of Major 
Barrett and demanded food. Mrs. Barrett 
served them as well as she was able, and when 
she was offered compensation, refused, it say- 
ing gently, 

‘*We are commanded if our enemy hunger 
to feed him.”’ 

So, in toil or suffering or anguish the wo- 
men endured their share of the sorrows of 
that day. Do they not deserve a share of its 
glories also? The battles of Lexington and 
Concord form an era in our country’s history. 
When driven to desperation by a long course 
of oppression the people first resolved to re- 
volt against the mother country. Discontent, 
resentment and indignation had grown strong- 
er month by month among the hardy settlers 
of the land, until they culminated in the most 
splendid act of audacity that the world has 
ever seen. A few colonies, scattered at long 
intervals along the Atlantic seaboard, dared 
to defy the proudest nation in Europe, and a 
few rustics, undisciplined and almost unarmed, 
actually ventured to encounter in battle that 
army which had boasted its conquests over 
the flower of Evropean chivalry. What un- 
heard of oppressions drove these people to the 
mad attempt? What unheard of atrocities 
had the rulers of these people practiced, 
what unjust confiscations of property, what 
cruel imprisonments and wicked murders? 
None of all these; the people of this land 
were not starving or dying under the iron heel 
of an Alva ora Robespierre, but their civil lib- 
erties had been denied, their political freedom 
been refused, and rather than endure the loss 
of these precious things they were willing to 
encounter danger and to brave death. ‘The 
men and women who suffered at Concord and 
at Lexington 100 years ago to-day were 
martyrs to the sacred cause of personal lib- 
erty! Looking over the records of the past 
we find, again and again repeated, the burden 
of their compliments. Not that they were 
starving or dying, but that they were taxed 
without their consent, and that they were de- 
nied personal representation. 

The Congress, which assembled at Philadel- 
phia in 1774, declared that ‘*The foundation 
of liberty and of all free governments is the 
right of the people to participate in their leg- 
islative council,’’ and the House of Burgesses, 
assembled in Virginia in the same year, as- 
serted ‘That a determined system is formed 
and pressed for reducing us to slavery, by sub- 
jecting us to the payment of taxes imposed 
without our consent.” 

Strong language this, as strong as any we 
women have ever employed in addressing the 
men of this nation. Our ancestors called the 
imposition of taxes without their consent 
slavery, and the denial of personal representa- 
tion tyranny. Slavery and tyranny! words 
which they tell us to-day are too strong for 
our use. We must find some mild and lady- 
like phrases in which to describe these oppres- 
sions. We must employ some safe and gentle 
terms to indicate the crimes which our fore- 
fathers denounced! 

My friends, what was eternal truth a cen- 
tury ago is eternal truth to-day! Other 
things may have changed, but justice has not 
changed in a hundred years! 





WHAT THE OPPONENTS SAY. 


The London correspondent of the N. Y. Na- 
tion gives the following account of the Woman 
Suffrage debate in the British Parliament,from 
the opposition point of view. It is proper to 
add that our friends attribute their defeat to 
the very same cause which is used by this 
writer to explain the apparent falling off in 
the number of our opponents, viz: the at- 


| grams. 








tendance of many members at the launch of 
the Steamship Alexandra, We see no reason | 
for believing that this caused any important 
change in the proportion of the vote cast, al- 
though it probably diminished the numbers | 
upon both sides. 

It is another evidence of the unconscious | 
logic, which makes the enemies of Woman | 
Suffrage as a rule oppose co-education also, 
that the correspondent of the Nation concludes 
by a paragraph approving of the exclusion of 
women from the University of Edinburgh. 

H. B. B. 
Lonpox, April 10, 1875. 

If any one had entered the House of Com- 
mons as I did on Wednesday afternoon, about 
five o'clock, and had heard the peroration to 
the speech of the late Attorney-General with- 
out knowing what the subject under discus- 
sion happened to be, he would have supposed 
that he had come in to witness the dying strug- 
gle of a strong administration, if not the fall- 
ing effort of an extinguished empire. Sir 
Henry James owes his parliamentary reputa- 
tion principally toa speech which he made 
against the enfranchisement of women three 
years ago, and to a vigorous election contest 
which he fought and won at Taunton against 
the persistent hosti ity of the Wo-xen’s Disa- 
bilities League, which directed the whole of 
its influence against him, even to the length 
of sending two wild women to dog his foot- 
steps during the whole of the election, when 
he vacated his seat on his appointment as At- 
torney-General in the autumn of 1873; it be- 
ing, you will remember, a matter of election 
etiquette not to contest the seat of a Law of- 
ficer when he receives his appointment as At- 
torney-General. On Wednesday, on the sec- 
ond reading of the bill for conferring the 
franchise upon women, Sir Henry wound up 
the debaie, speaking from the first Opposition 
bench, in the place usually occupied by the 
leader of the party—a position which helped 
the delusion that a great administration was 
about to receive its death-blow. The discus- 
sion had languished for several hours. Mr. 
Forsyth, who introduced the measure, had 
been dull, though his speech, carefully pre- 
pared and delivered with stately decorum, was 
evidently pleasing to the ladies in the cage 
above the Speaker’s chair. Mr. Chaplin, a 
wealthy Lincolnshire squire, well known on 
the ‘Turf, and not inexperienced in the ways 
of the wily sex, had moved the rejection of 
the bill, in a speech that was characterized as 
‘splendid’? by a succeeding speaker. Mr. 
Leatham, the Radical member for Hudders- 


field, who having lately acquired a landed | 


property has very properly put on a coating 
of conservatism over his extreme views, sec- 
onded Mr. Chaplin’s opposition, and made an 
effective speech full of neatly prepared im- 





promptu sarcasms and sharply-turned epi- 


He was followed by Mr. Smollett, an 
elderly gentleman with a Scotch accent, who 
has wrecked a fair Parliamentary career on 
the sunken rock of his great-granduncle’s 
reputation—Smollett the historian and novel- 
ist. Mr. Smollett of our times has, unfortu- 
nately for himself, adopted much of the last- 
century coarseness of his distinguished rela- 
tive’s style, without one spark of his humor 
to set it off becomingly in the present day. 
The topic under discussion was congenial to 
his peculiar style of oratory, and he was care- 
ful not to pander to what no doubt seemed to 
him the prejudices of a prudish House; but, 
on the principle that a Smollett should call 
things by their Anglo-Saxon names, he gave 
free rein to his fancy and to a copious and 
straightforward vocabulary. The House did 
not like it, and fora moment was pleased to 
listen to a stern rebuke inflicted on him by Mr. 
Stansfeld, who has constituted himself the 
champion of the sex in all their worst vaga- 
ries, but in the end it experienced a feeling of 
revulsion at the latter gentleman’s argument, 
and obviously voted in silence that the speech 
was a failure and the argument unsound. So 
far, with the exception of Mr.Chaplin’s speech, 
the debate was poor. For three more hours 
it did not improve, but then, Sir Henry James, 
with the intense passion of a man who had 
been pursued by harpies, rose at the table and 
delivered his mind upon the measure. He did 
not complain much of the bill itself, except 
that it would enfranchise wives as well as 
maidens; but he saw, ‘‘written in invisible 
ink’? between the lines of the deftly-framed 
proposal, domestic strife in every family in the 
land, social revolution, imperial ruin, and all 
the other horrors which an eager imagination, 
heated by the persecution of many weird sis- 
ters working mischief in his constituency, con- 
jured up to terrify the British nation. In his 
best dramatic style, and in imploring accents, 
he addressed first his own side of the House, 
and then the other, and finally the Speaker. 
He entreated the Liberals to refuse to pass a 
measure which would destroy their party, as 
all women, led by clergymen and doctors, 
would vote for Tory candidates. He entreat- 
ed the Tories not to pass a measure that 
would uproot the constitution and overthrow 
all the cherished institutions of ages. He en- 
treated the Speaker, who was there to moder- 
ate between the parties, to proclaim whether 
such a measure would not ‘‘endanger the hap- 
piness of the people and the greatness and 
stability of the empire.” The words were 
brave; but, as it appeared, they were none 
too brave for the occasion. In the division, 
which immediately followed, the bill was 
thrown out by a small majority—only 35. 

It seems a poor thing to come down from 
such flights as these to anything so common- 
place as history, but I think it may not be un- 
interesting to trace the fate of this measure 
on the several occasions on which the House 
has expressed an opinion upon it. In 1870, a 
time when people’s thoughts were occupied 
with Ireland and with education, the second 
reading of this bill was carried in a thin House 
by a small majority, no one believing that 
such an innovation was seriously intended; 
but on the motion of going into committee it 
was thrown out by a majority of 126, the 
number of votes being, ayes, 4; noes, 220. 

In 1871, the ayes in favor of the second 
reading were 151; the noes, 220. 

In 1872, the ayes in favor of the second 
reading were 143; the noes, 222. 

In 1875, the ayes in favor of the second 
reading were 155; the noes, 222. 

In 1874, no division—the bill withdrawn. 

In 1875, the ayes in favor of the second 
reading were 152; the noes, 187. 

It is curious to notice how closely the mem- 
bers correspond on either side each year, but 
it is somewhat remarkable to find that the 
supporters in the old Parliament and in the 
new are, numerically, almost identical. To 
the apparent falling off in the numbers of the 
opponents of the measure, I do not attach 
much importance. It may be that some, who 
were under pledges to their constituents not 


| to oppose the bill, determined to stay away 
| from the division. 


But the real cause of the 
diminution in the numbers is due to an even 
more prosaic fact. Wednesday happened to 
be the day on which the Princess of Wales 
went down to Chatham to assist at the launch 
of the new iron-clad ship, called after her the 
Alexandra, and where Royalty goes, there the 
faithful Commons are pretty sure to follow. 
It probably did not occur to any of those who 
thus absented themselves that there was much 
danger of a second reading of a bill to create 
a social and political revolution being carried 
by a Tory Parliament, and in that belief they 
took a holiday. But, be the cause what it 
may, the small majority by which it has been 
lost has excited the promoters of the bill. 
They point with some elation to the fact that 
Mr. Disraeli, the head of the present Admin- 
istration, and one member of his Cabinet, 
Lord John Manners, voted for the bill, and 
that Mr. Gladstone, the head of the last Ad- 
ministration, did not vote at all. But they 
discreetly draw a veil over the other fact that 
no less than twelve of the last Government, 
including Mr. Bright, Lord Hartington, and 
Mr. Lowe, and nine of the present, including 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and the two 
Tory whips, voted against them. Ignoring 
these not insignificant details, they look upon 
the passing of the bill at no distant future as 
a foregone conclusion, and they are already 
preparing to redouble their exertions to secure 
this still far-off social event in an early session 
of Parliament. 

And from one, and that the logical, point 
of view, people seem fully well satisfied that 
they are not far wrong. it the occupation of 
a house and the payment of rates thereon con- 
stitute a qualification for the suffrage, and wo- 
men do occupy houses and pay rates upon 
them, they ought not to be excluded from 
voting. “If John Brown,” as one honorable 
member put it, “lives in No. 5 in any street 
and votes, why should Mary Smith, who lives 
under similar conditions in No. 6, be disqual- 
ified?”? The logical answer to the question is 
not quite clear, but, as the Frenchman said 
when some one taxed him with a logical dis- 
crepancy in his views of the Franco-Prussian 
war, ‘‘on ne conte pas sur la logique dans la 
guerre.’’ Politicians say you cannot legislate 
by logic to the subversion of expediency. If 
you, on mature reflection, are satistied that 
the consistency of centuries should be over- 
turned, and women should in all things be as 
men, then this measure may be passed. But, 
so soon as itis passed, those who have pro- 
moted it cannot cease from troubling until 
women sit in the House of Commons and in 
the House of Lords, as they new do on school- 
boards, and take an active part in the foreign 





and domestic legislation of the country. Nej- 
ther can they draw the line at that point. If 
women enjoy the privileges of male citizen. 
| ship, they must bear the burdens; and all the 
| professions and trades, including the army, 
the navy, and the police, will demand their 
contingent from the hitherto protected sex, 
The stone once set rolling on the hilltop, as 
Sir Henry James so beautifully remarked, 
will not cease rolling till it reaches the valley, 
And if the bill passes, the defenders of expe- 
diency urge, the thin end of the wedge (to 
use their favorite metaphor) is inserted into 
our domestic, social, and imperial institutions, 
and it will be driven through until the gap is 
made irreparable. 

I confess to a stolid sympathy with the ad- 
vocates of expediency, and, though I never 
was dogged for days and nights by two wo- 
men during an election contest, I cannot help 
feeling some dread of this social and domes- 
tic carpentering. It was only the other day 
that the principal and the professors in the 
University of Edinburgh experienced to the 
full some of the horrors pictured by the late 
Attorney-General by neglecting the precau- 
tions which the House of Commons were en- 
treated to take at the outset of this new cru- 
sade. These learned gentlemen, some years 
ugo—the year, as I remember by a lon-mot 
of his upon the subject, that Prévost-Paradol 
visited Edinburgh before he went to you— 
made arrangements whereby ladies who had 
a turn for nursing might obtain some instruc- 
tion in the medical school in their University, 
In their case, even more than in that of Mr. 
Forsyth, 

“These good men little knew 
What the wily sex could do.” 

Six or seven ladies presented themselves, and 
were duly admitted to a limited attendance at 
the University. The arrangement worked 
well fora short time. But the ladies were 
not satisfied with limitations. They request- 
ed first one extension and then another, until 
their full demands were tabled, and amounted 
to all the privileges of male medical students, 
attendance with male students at the profes- 
sors’ lectures and University medical degrees. 
The authorities saw too late the fatal result 
ot the admission of the thin end of the wedge, 
and it was only by a protracted litigation in 
the Scotch law courts, and, if 1 am not mis- 
taken, in the House of Lords on appeal, that 
the matter was settled by the exclusion of the 
ladies by judicial decision. Such institutions 
as Girton College, near Cambridge, where 
ladies have the advantage of professorial and 
tutorial assistance in their studies in their own 
class-rooms, and without the intermixture of 
male students, may be commended. A Royal 
Commission on Scotch Endowments, which 
has just issued its report, has recommended 
that an institution similar to Girton should 
be established in Edinburgh, and supported 
out of misapplied endowments, and that, no 
doubt, is a reasonable recommendation. But 
such institutions and proposals are very dif- 
ferent from the institution which the medical 
ladies desired to establish in the University of 
Edinburgh, and very different from the pro- 
posals of Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Stansfeld, 
which have so upset the equilibrium of the 
late Attorney-General. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dress Reform.—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered, 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 
order. Send postage stamp for circular and price 
list. 





Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON, 
“« C.M. SEVERANCE, 
“ HELEN C. LEWIS, 
« PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
« 1.W. WOLCOTT, 
« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
“ MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M. D., 
Miss LUCIA M. PEABODY, 
« LOUISA BROWN, 
10—3m Press Committee. 
One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wim. I. Bow itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 





**‘A Drop of Joy in Every Word.” 


FLEMINGTON, Hunterdon Co., N. Y., June 26, 1874. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.—/ear Sir: It is 
with a happy heart that I pen these lines to acknowl- 
edge that you and your Golden Medical Discovery 
and Purgative Pellets are blessings to the world. 
These medicines cannot be too highly praised, for 
they have almost brought me out of the grave. 
Three months ago I was broken out with large ul- 
cers and sores on my body, limbs and face. I pro- 
eured your Golden Medical Discovery and Purgative 
Pellets, and have taken six bottles, and to-day I am 
in good health, all those ugly ulcers having healed 
and left my skin in a natural, healthy condition. I 
thought at one time I eould not be cured. Although 
I can but poorly express my gratitude to you, yet 
their is a drop of joy in every word I write. God's 
blessing rest on you and yourwonderful medicines is 
the humble prayer of Yours truly, 
JAMES O. BELLIS. 
Wheo a medicine will promptly cure such terrible 
eating ulcers and free the blood of the virulent poi- 
sons causing them, who can longer doubt its wonder- 
ful virtues? Dr. Pierce, however, does not wish to 
place his Golden Medical Discovery in the catalogue 
of quack patent nostrums, by recommending it to 
cure every disease, nor does he so recommend it; 
hut what he does claim is this, that there is but one 
form of blood disease that it will not cure, and that 
disease is cancer. He does not recommend his Dis- 
covery for that disease, yet he knows it to be the 
most searching blood cleanser yet discovered, and 
that it will free the blood and system of all other 
known blood poisons, be they animal, vegetable oT 
mineral. The Golden Discovery is warranted by him 
to cure the worst forms of Skin Diseases, as all forms 
of Blotches, Pimples, and Eruptions, also all Gland- 
ular Swellings, and the worst form of Scrofulous and 
Uleerated Sores of Neck, Legs or other parts, and 
all Scrofulous Diseases of the Bones, as White Swell- 
ings, Fever Sores, Hip, Joint and Spinal Diseases, 
all of which belong to Scrofulous Diseases. 19—It 





SAKAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Offices-17 H St t 
A few doors from. Tremont Street. Boston. 
tH Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience sn the 
Treatment and Cure of all Disenses- 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted, 2—ly 
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